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ELGIVA, 
oR, 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” ‘ Evelyn's Plot,” “ Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” &c., &c. 
REP ea 
CHAPTER I, 
The child at rest before its mother lay, 
: E’en so to pass away 

With its bright smile. Elysium, what wert thou 

To her who wept o’er that young slumberer’s brow ? 

“WO nameth this child ?” 

The words were spoken by a dignified bishop, and 
addressed to some of the noblest of the land, who were 
‘ssembled in the private chapel of Chetwode Castle 
to witness the christening of the heir of a long and 
honoured line, 

The lady from whose arms the reverend prelate 
had received the child about to be admitted into the 
b ly church of this realm had some of the truest 

blue blood” in England flowing in her veins. 

The Marchioness of Saltaire, aunt of the babe's 


‘mother, had indeed consented with some difficulty to 


&ct a8 sponsor to Lord Morecombe’s infant heir, for, 
to tell truth, the marriage of the young countess had 
n contracted in opposition to her relatives’ wishes, 
and the joyful event which had brought such happi- 
ess to the parents was the first signal of peace and 
Teconciliation between the dignified aunt and the fair 
young niece, who had once been as mother and 
daughter in affection and amity. 
ady Saltaire regarded the beautiful boy with 
almost maternal pride. 
al on Fitzallan Morse,” she said, distinctly, 
at every syllable was clear and audible through- 
out the whole chapel, 


48 it an echo in the vaulted aisles, or did a hollow « 


~- poms from a recess of the building at the 


Passe Morecombe at least appeared doubtful, for he 
Sneed sharply round with # look of well nigh terri- 


[THE WARNING. ] 


fied anxiety in his well-marked features, and his 
delicate young wife watched her husband’s troubled 
expression with a more gentle but as pained a glance 
as if she too had reason to fear some abrupt interrup- 
tion to the ceremony. 

But the bishop was too much absorbed in his sacred 
duties to be diverted by any such casual interruption, 
and he went on with the holy office calmly and deli- 
berately till the babe was once more restored to Lady 
Saltaire’s arms, and by her transferred to the portly 
nurse, who stood in readiness to receive the hero of 
the day and carry him from the scene in which he 
had played a most decorous and dignified part. 

But as she passed slowly and silently down the 
carpeted aisle, and the throng of spectators watched 
the exit with looks of interest and admiration at the 
lovely babe, the momentary pause was suddenly and 
thrillingly interrupted. 

“The curse of the dying rest on the boy, and on 
his false, perjured parent!” sounded like a trumpet 
through the building, though whence the words pro- 
ceeded no one could tell. 

For a moment all was paralyzed consternation in 
the group. Then a low, deep sigh, almost a shriek, 
broke the hushed stillness. 

Lady Morecombe had fainted, and lay senseless 
and rigid on the steps of the font, where her child 
had but just been blessed with the hallowed, sooth- 
ing words which had been so daringly supplemented 
with the fearful curse. 

The confusion was general and indescribable in its 
varied phases. Some rushed from the spot to search 
the chapel for the offender, others pressed round the 
fair form of the white and unconscious countess, and 
all exchanged looks and murmurs of astonishment and 
ominous suspicion at so extraordinary an occurrence. 

Lady Saltaire alone appeared to retain alike her 
self-possession and her freezing imperturbability to 

kthe emotions of the common herd, She quietly ap- 
proached the spot where the earl stood as if struck 
by catalepsy and gazing into vacancy with fixed, 
strained eyes. 

“My lord, are you mad?” she whispered. “ At 
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least protect your wife and child from slanderous 
tongues, if you have noregard for your ancient name. 
Rouse yourself. Envious eyes are watching your 
every look and action.” 

The earl passed his hand over his eyes. It seemed 
as if some horrible vision had been haunting him, for 
he gazed suddenly round on the group with the air 
of a man waking from a dream. 

“ This is some insolent trick,”’ he said, “ that shall 
be severely punished, Gotfried, Burton, see that the 
park gates are closed and the whole domain searched,” 
he added, turning to his confidential retainers, who 
had advanced at the moment. ‘ Lady Saltaire, per- 
haps you will kindly do the honours to our guests 
while I carry the countess to her room, I doubt not 
she will soon be able to resume her place among 
them.” 

Lifting his still insensible wife in his arms as if 
she had been an infant, he hastily passed from a side 
door of the chapel that led more directly into the wing 
of the castle where Lady Morecombe’s private apart- 
ments were situated. 

But he did not linger to superintend her recovery 
after she was once placed under the care of her 
maid and the nurse, whose functions were not yet re- 
linquished. 

With a hurried, agitated step, that spoke but too 
plainly the agitation of his mind, he rushed down the 
staircase from his wife’s rooms to his own private 
library, where many of his solitary hours were passed, 
and to which the right of admission was granted to no 
one but his confidential valet, Gotfried. 

Even this retreat he seemed to shrink from enter- 
ing. He paused at the door with his hand on the 
lock, and his fingers literally trembled as they grasped 
the handle which would admit him to the interior of 
the apartment. 

Cautiously, slowly he moved the door, and with a 
dreamy, sleep-walking air stole rather than walked 
into the room. 

But there was a sudden recoil, a start, a half-sup- 
pressed cry. Then Lord Morecombe walked with a 
kind of desperation towards the spot where a figure 
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was seated with all. the composed sang froid that 


betokened a right to tie post thus” ccupied. 

Yet there was little token of noble or of English 
birth in the dark, Spanish-looking face eud form 
which awaited Lord Morecombe in that luxurious 
apartment, and equal absence of high breeding in the 
scornful air with which the intruder preserved his 


seat and scowled at the rightful owner of the do- 
main. 

** Pedro, what means this insolence? Are you ut- 
terly unmindful of the consequences of your insane 
presumption ?” gasped the earl, at last. 

“It is rather for me to ask such questions, Lord 
of Chetwode,” was the calm reply. “I sometimes 
wender whether such as you believe in Heaven or 
man—whether you expect that your sins are covered 
in the thick gloom of night, and your punishment as 
light as summer clouds. But your day will come; 


the retribution is at hand. Earl of Morecombe, 
Count of Arnheim, and lord of many a fair estate in 
this and ether lands, do you remember Ginevra 
Santos, or is the image of her beauty, the warmth of 


her love washed out by the milk-and-water face, the 
cold insipidity of her rival ?” 

The nobleman literally coweredupder that haughty 
frown, that scornful look, whieh well nigh crushed 
him to the very dust. But theemengepey nerved him 
to effort. 

“This is idle presumption, Pe@ro, Your sister 
could never even Lave dreamt of eceapying the place 
of my countess. Besides, if you apekedtruth, she is 
dead —was dead long since.” 

“True; she is deac, and you are her murderer, 
Earl of Morecombe, You womher love and brokeher 
heart. Do you know thatthehour when yourmasriage 
peal sounded was her funeral knell? Did-you not 
feel a shiver chill youravedding joy, curse mingle 
with the hollow congratulations Of friends and ac- 
quaintances? Ginevra cursed you with her last 
breath—you and yoursssand thegdoom shall be ful- 
filled. The white-facedatife,the infant child, shall 
be your victimsas well ag@hat noble-hearted, glorious 
girl. A bereaved life,a lonely death, disgrace and 
misery in life, agrave ovgr which no loving eye will 
weep, no tender hand stu@wamemorial flowers, shall 
avenge Ginevra’s wrongs. Soomex or later'the curse 
will work, and Pedro Santos will die happy when it 
is accomplished, Farewed, (agk.of Morecombe. 
Count of Arnheim. Follow or seigaié at your peril. 
I have that in my breast which will ampijavenge me 
on your craven, false head.” 

Opening a secret door, which the earl had believed 
was known only to himself, the gipsy passed like a 
vision from his sight, and only the terrible reverbe- 
ration of his words remained to assure Lord More- 
combe that the whole ecene had hot been some 
hideous nightmare. 

“Tf you please, my lord, the.collation is veady, and 
my lady requests your presence,” was the first sum- 
mons to real and present life which aroused the un- 
happy man from his reverie. 

How long it had lasted he knew not, only he was 
but too conscious of the image of a glorious, brilliant, 
graceful Southern girl, the sound of liquid tones, the 
flash of passionate eyes that more than replied to his 
whispered love. Then a vision,of # white, dying face, 
of reproachful eyes, of murmared, registered: curses, 
succeeded like a moving panorama to stupefy his 
conscience-stricken brain. 

He knew but too well that his whole love had been 
lavished on Ginevra the gipsy girl, even while the 
fair, gentle heiress of tne bitzailans of Chetwode had 
received his coronet and his haud. 

“ Did you say that your lady was in the saloon ?” 
he asked as the man repeated his message. 

“She is not yet, my lord; but the Marchioness of 
Saltaire bade me tell you that the countess awaited 
your coming,” returned the man, firmly. 

Lord Morecombe comprehended and shrank from 
the message, but still he dreaded his wife’s cold, 
penetrating aunt, with-ber unsparing sarcasms, her un- 
clanging hate, and, with a hasty glancein the mirror, 
he repaired the slight disorder of his toilet and went 
to Lady Morecombe’s dressing-room. 

The countess was up and sitting ina large fauteuil, 
with a crimson spot on either pale cheek, that spoke 
of the agitation of her nerves. 

Still she leoked lovely in ber exquisite toilet of 
blue and white, her fair brows hair descending in 

soft, rich curis on her shoulders, with only a blue rib- 
bon clasped by an aigrette of priceless value as her 
eoiffure, and a ceinture to match at her slender waist. 

The earl. could not but recognize the refinement 
aud taste of that pure, high-born girl's whole toilet, 

and the gentle sweetness with which she met his em- 
barrassed approach. 

‘Poor Bertram,” she said, softly, as he took her 
hand im his, “Jt was very silly of me to faint and 
expose you to such anxiety and annoyance, but I will 
behave better now. Are you ready ?” 

Asabel, you are an angel,” he murmured, bending 


—— 














down and pridting # passionate kiss on her lips. “ Is 
it possible you cai still trust and forgivé me?” 

“ Bertram, do you doubt it? . Have I not sworn to 
love and trast you in good and evil, aud shall I break 
my vow so soon?” she answered, throwing her arms 
round his neck with an answering embrace. 

“ My love—my guardian angel—my sweet, patient, 
injured wife/’ breke from his lips in scarcely audible 
murmurs. 

And the delicate, fragile Tsabel felt that she must 
play the part of comforter and support to the strong 
mau whose usual mien was so stern and unsubdued. 

* Come,” she said, ‘come! There is no time to 
lose, Bertram, unless we would be the sport of envious 
tongues. We must treat this miserable incident as 
it deserves—the insolent trick of some mad intruder. 
If we be true to ourselves others will not dare to 
malign us or question our happiness.” 

She took her husband’s arm with a firm step and 
smiling mien, and appeared among the crowd of 
guests like a sunbeam amidst the gloom. Sweet, 
calm and loving, she moved among them with a sel{- 
possessed grace that even her aunt could scarcely haye 
believed possible in such a contingency, 

And yet when the infant was once more brought 
in to be present—when its health was proposed as 
the toast of the evevning—the brave young mother) 
gazed fearfully around, as if she feared that the curse 
would again mingle with the blessings lavished op | 
the beby heir. 

But no farther trial of her courage tested its | 
strength, and the festivities of the day terminated | 
with only smothered and whispered comments and 
surmises on the ominous incident that had so shaken 
the iron nerves of their noble host, 

None knew the miserable secret that tortaned the 
conscience of the father ; aodno humaneye witnessed 


lowsand gazed around asif in s¢arch of gome miss- 
ing object. : 

‘*My child—my darling—where is he? 
him-—quick—quick ; and the earl,” she mur 
in a distinct though faint voice. 

. And Gotfried hastened away to perform the be. 
est. 

It was but a few brief seconds ere tlio door opened 
and Lord Morecombe appeared at the bedside, 

“My Isabel, can you forgive me? Heaven knows} 
can-never forgive myself,” he murmured, bending 
over the dyiug countess. “I have murdered you—{ 
feel it as much as if my hand had struck the death 
blow; but, if repentance could atone, my sin might 
even yet be pardoned.” 

“No, no. It was noteo. I could not have lived 
and it is best,” she whispered. “I know there ig g 
secret in your heart, and poor Isabel could not win 
itedewe, Be kind to our child.” 

“ He ghall-be the sole object of my life, none other 
shall shame ite interest or its love,” said the earl, in 
broken aeeduts, “Iwill but clerish your memory 
and his happiness, my precious love.” 

“Where isthe? Bring him—bring him, ere it ip 
too late,” she resumed, after a brief pause. 

Amd.even ag she spoke a figure appeared in the 
door with a face that rivalled in its ashen hye 
that of the dyiag woman herscif. 

Gotisied,fordt was he, stood beckoning tlie earl 
with #dsind of frantic vehew that well nigh 
paralyzed:the limbs of him whose presence was tius 

demanded. 


Dot exdonath Lord Morecombe gently freed him. 
eelf fromtheclasp of his wife’s fiugers, witha ieee 


Bring 
mured, 





I will bring our boy, my darling,” aod walked 
tuemblingly towards the half-frenzied attendant. 
“Speak, man—speak !” he gasped ag Gotfried tried 





the tearful, agonizing prayers with awhighthe young 
mother knelt by her iufant’s cradle end called down 
Heaven’s protecting care om she pewly cheistened 
heir of Chet wode. 

* 7 *. * * 4 

“Merciful Heaven! dts just three aoe 

since my young lordvas christened — it 
fair to be my lady'g dying day,” said Gotfried, sadly, 
as he and Mrg,. Parsons, the housekeeper, shared ¢ | 
melancholy watch in an adjoining partment tothat 
where Isabel,’Countess of Morecombe, lay on her 
death bed. 
For. it was no superstitious surmise, no gloomy 
fear that dictated the steward's prophecy; Lady 
Morecombe had sunk too gradually for there to be 
any hope ef her rallying, and the physicians had 
cautiously declared that-hours, not days, would num- 
ber her remaining life on earth. 

“Ah,me! She has never recovered that shock, 
though, after all, it was perhaps nothing but an in- 
famous joke or idle revenge,’ mused Mre, Parsons, 
* And I don’t believe she would have taken it to 
heart so, much except that Lady Saltaire set herself 
to make matters worse, I heard her say to my lady 
on that very day: ‘ Well, Isabel, you are either a 
hereine.or an idiot, and Lexpeotit is the latter ;)for no 
girl of your temper could ,hide, her feelings if ehe 
understood the real.truth.’ Locould have bitten my 
‘tongue aut. before 1 would -have.said such a word to 
her, poor dear. ‘Then theJoss of the baby girl who 
just came.as it were to tantalize her and carry out 
the curse, and | don’t think she has ever been well 
since that confinemeat.” 

“ Well, the curse. has not done,any other harm yet, 
any way,” returned Gotfried, cheerily. ‘A finer, 
handsomer child than my little lordneverrun over turf 
and heather. Yet J sometimes think he has been 
more pain than pleasure to my poor lady-——don’t you, 
Parsons?” 

“ Well, so long as she was well enough she never 
was happy if he was out.of her sight,” observed Par- 
sous. “1 always fancied the curse haunted herand 
that she expected the child would come to barm in 
some way or other. And I’m sure that nurse my lord 
puts such faith in is not one to be trusted. There's 
# queer look in her eyes, and a dark scowl on her 
brow when she thinks no oneis looking that I don't 
like—and, what’s worse, can’t understand. But of 
course it was mo use saying anything to make my 
dear lady more unhappy; and, as to my lord, he 
nearly snapped my head off when I once hinted such a 
thing,” she added, resentiully, “ My lord’s been a 
changed man ever since that day.” 

* It's beyond my wits to comprehend him, Parsons, 
and——” 

But the conclusion of the sentence was never to 
enlighten his companion in particular or the world 
in general. 

A low cry and then a harried call from the inner 
chamber summoned Parsons tothe sick-room. 

Lady Morecombe had roused from the kind of stu- 
por in which she had lain for some hours, and with 
one of the sudden flashes of animation that so often 





precede death had actually raised herself on her pil- 


dp pain to frame his lips;in words. 

“My lord—wmy lord—the child, my darling young 

lord—ob,merey, mercy, how can | speak it?” returned 

the jervitor. 

“ ‘him, meat?” asked the earl, with un- 
wrlmness. “dgibe dead?” 


ine 

1 2 mo—but the 4s gone—stolen—carried 
“7 pformusbt T , murdered!” gasped 

k > ng his dain agony. 

“Go om,” groaned earl, “go on. Where? 

How?” 
“Tn thewroods, my lord. Marian took him fors 
-walk, and while she was gathering some flowers he 
was gaught up in an instant and disappeared like 
magi¢ from her sight. ‘hpt-is her tale, but I doubt 
—Il doubt that she is felse, my lord.” 

Lord Morecombe did vot reply save by a half-sup- 
pressed shriek as.# cold hand was laid on his aru, 
and an unearthly voice murmured : 

“The curse—the curse! Ah! Bertram, it is come 
at last!” 

The earl’s whole frame sliook with -terror at the 
ghastly look, the hollow voiceof his dying wife, as 
he started round and beheld the form of the countess 
standing with supernataral strength at his side. 

The dying woman,had caught the words with the 
acute senses that sometimes precede dissglution, and 
had sprung from her couch, where she had so long 
lain in utter prostration and helplessness. : 

Lord Morecombe and Gotfried raised her in their 
arms and carried her back to the bed she had s 
marvellously quitted. ; 

But the shock had been too much for the flickering 
lamp of life. Ere the wasted form owas laid on the 
pillows..the spirit had. fled. And Lord Morecombe 
in one brief hour was # widower and)childless.in bis 
desolate grandeur, 

CHAPTER II. 
L have breathed on the/South, and the chestaus 
Be Seeewitie have burst from the forest,bower; 
And the ancient graves and fallen fanes 
Are yeiled with wreaths on Italian plains. 
But it is not for mein my hour of bloom 
To speak of the ruiz or the tomb. 

“ Pusase, my lady, do not go near the Black Wood 
to-day,” said an old groom, who was; some eightee 
years after the tragedy recorded in the last chapter, 
assisting a young and beautiful girl to mount 
horse on @ splendid autumn morning that 
wellitempt the mostindolent from their repose. 

The hour was indeed.an unusual one for high-bort, 
dainty damsels to desert luxurious couches ortempr 

ing dauteuils for such active exercise 98 the Lady 
Digiva of Chetwode and Arnheim meditated oa shat 
delicious October day. 

But she was a worshipper of Nature, @ professed 
truant from all conventional rules and customs, 2 
it was at last confessed by duennas, governesses,™ 
servantsthat it was ofino use to attempt any Te 
wien the bright, wilful creature was bent upod any 
of the expeditions that appeared so hopelessly 
in all correct and decorous eyes. «9° and the 

Perhaps the extreme beauty of the girl, 4m 
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germane ly 7) 
free, lithe gracefulness which her equestrian feats 
and daring rambies gave to her every movement and 
limb lad some share in reconciling her stately father 

nd prudent chaperone to her perplexing tastes. 
And in any case the heiress apd only child of a 
widower father was scarcely one to be controlled ia 
even more dangerous way warduess than @ passion for 
free air and forest glades and bounding exercise 
among; her favourite haunts. ; 

She shook back her jetty tresses, which were 
scarcely,oonfined beneath her plumed riding-hat, as 
ghe asked, with laughing demureness : - 

“ And pray why. am I to avoid my favourite haunt 
on this bright, sunny morning, my good Gotfried ?” 
she asked, her flashing eyes dancing with amusement 
st the old servitor’s solemn look and tone, 

“Nay, Lady Elgiva, it is no jesting matter,” he re- 

plied, shaking his head. ‘“ Lonly heard of it late last 
night, or 1should have told my,.lord and had it at- 
tended to, my lady, without troubling you to change 
your ride-at ell.” 
* «But what iis the dreadful mystery, Gotfried 2?” 
asked Higiva, emiling at the portentous gravity 
of theawnenncement. “Is there small-pox ora mad 
dog lurking in the dear old woods which I have not 
seen for these three long months? See, here is Miss 
Harcourt coming to share the wonderful secret.” 

As she spoke a gay, fair young girl, somewhat 
older, and decidedly less strikingly lovely than the 
Lady Elgiva, appeared on the terrace. 

“It’s worse than either disease or dogs, my lady,” 
said the old man, sadly. * It’s those dreadful gipsies, 
my lady, and I’m*sure I wonder they dare to show 
their-dark faces within ten miles of the:park. But 
it shall be seen to before many hours are over, or my 
name is not Jacob Gotfried.” 

Eigiva did not reply so sportively as was her 
wont. 

There was a slight shade on her bright faceas she 
stooped over her horse and patted its glossy mane, 
but it passed away like a summer vapour, and with 
akindly amile to the old servant,and a ‘Come, Ma- 
bel,” to her friend, who .was by thiis time fairly 
nounted,.she gave her horse a slight touch with 
the silver-chased riding-whip,.and then ,cantexred 
lightly away. 

Gotfried looked after her with almoat paternal pride. 

“Ah, she’s one by herself, that’s certain,” he 
nused, “* Nota bit like most young Jadies, all full 
of pride.and vanity and dress. Bless her heart, she’d 
rather Soamper over one of the hills, or spring upia 
mountain like a deer, than have a dozen loversiat her 
beck and eal, 
hear her gay, clear voice 1 think it’s all for the best, 
after all, though it does seem a shame for the estates 
- ro outof the old line. | Well, well, Heaven knows 

st”? 

With this wise conclasion Gotfried returned to the 
steward’s room till the hour of -his daily audience 
with the Count of Arnheim, as the present Lord More- 
combe elected te be called, should enable him to ease 
his burdened mind. 

Meanwhile the girls cantered on with all the 
elastic joy ‘and brilliant gaiety which youth and hap- 
piness and @ delicious exercise could impart to body 
and mind. A pretty contrast they formed, albeit the 
palm for beauty Would inevitably have been assigned 
to the earl’s daughter if compared with the blonde 
charms of Mabel Harcourt. 

In truth there was something so singular in the 
ttyle of Elgiva Chetwode’s loveliness that it was 
sufficient in itself to attract almost.exclusive notice. 
The jetty hair, the almond eyes, the rich olive skin, 
might have belonged.to a Spanish maiden, and: the 
lithe grace and symmetry of her form avemed to point 

the same Southern, ancestry. 

But there was English wwyacity in those flashing 
glances, the gay girlish ales the bounding anima- 
tion of the girl’s movements, shat formed @ nue com- 
bination of charms which few could see without being 
beneeibly fascinated by,one so gifted. Yet had she 
leans severely tested Mabel Harcourt’s golden 

ur, sweet, innocent .expregsion, bright bloom and 
— blue eyes, would have ‘brought the epithet 
ovaly to the lips of the beholders, 
we rode on for some few minutesin silence, which 
abel wae the first to break. 
al What did that: worthy old fellow mean by such 
emi warnings about those very harmless’ folke 
the gipsies?” she-asked. “Papa is never at all an- 
— when they are near the Grange. He thinks 
ide & kind of wandering tenantry whom he has no 
* of expelling from his domain.” 
us v4 was silent f ra few moments 
onal id you never hear the story, Mabel? Do you 
“ ¥ hot know on what very slender tenure I hold 

y very vse honours ?” sheasked, in a half-grave, 

~ tone. 
tevin iainly not. Dotellme. I delight soin mys- 

» darling Elgy,” exclaimed the girl, rapidly, with 
® excited flush on ‘her cheek. 


Many a time when J look at her and | 





“Well, it is very seldom alluded to, even among 
our own family,”’ replied Elgiva, with a touch of 
sadness. “Indeed it isso melancholy a tale that I 
searcely like to think of it myself. Still I do some- 
times recall it when Jam getting too much. spoiled 
either by my own dear, doting: father or by my silly 
crowd of admirers, because it may serve to keep my 
giddy head a little more steady. It is as well to re- 
member that I may fall from my. pinyacle some fine 
day, Mabel,and to insist on others being prepared 
for the catastrophe.’’ 

* For pity’s sake, Elgy, do not keep me any longer 
in suspense,’”’ exclaimed Mabel, in half-comic .des- 
pair. “1 shall be in a fever if you goon so.tantaliz- 
ingly. What inthe world have you and the gipsies 
and pinnacles and all that wonderful conglomeration 
of puzzles in common ?” 

“Simply this, Mabel, that some day a missing 
cousin of mine might make his appearance, and po- 
litely request‘me to retire from the scene and hand 
over to him all my rights and privileges as heiress of 
Chetwode-Arnheim,” answered Elgiva, more lightly 
than she had yet spoken. 

“ However, to save you from an attack of brain fever 
and Dr. Farnworth,” she continued, hurriedly, “I will 
explain the whole mystery, You must understand 
that my father was of a younger branch, Mabel, and to 
do/him justice he never even dreamed of aught but the 
usual fate of his position; he has told me so a hun- 
dred times,dear, kind papa. And, when the earl 
mafried, the first aud the most zealous of his well- 
wishers was-his cousin. The countess was fair and 
good, so I have heard, but I suspect, Mabel, from 
some numerous hints that I have heard, not quite 
the first or the dearest in her husband’s love, I fancy, 
Mabel, though it may be a girlish romance, that my 
uncle had some earlier love than his wife, and that 
there was not@o much sympathy and affection be- 
tween them as you and [ would wish for, dearest. 
But at last came a son, and both were of course in 
an ecstasy of delight And my little cousin was 
the very handsomest and noblest and most gifted 
child that ever looked to wear a coronet. I wonder, 
Mabel, whether the darling children whom I see 
running about the village are so very different to the 
small heir,” she added, with a saucy laugh, “but 
in, any case he was the idol of the whole household 
up to the very mature age of three. And then,” she 
went on, more gravely,‘ a terrible calamity happened. 
Qn his birthday féte, when the tenants and brother 
were being feted, though the countess was too ill to 
share in the revels, and the park studded with human 
beings, as if they had been leaves, the child was 
stolen—so the tale runs—by gipsies, and from that 
day to this he has utterly disappeared from any sight 
or knowledge of his relatives.’’ 

Mabel’s breath had well nigh suspended during 
the recital, her lips parted with excitément, and 
her eyes flashed with the eagerness of her young 
brain. 

“Go on, go on,” she exelaimed, “What did the 
poor, dear countess do? Was she broken-hearted, 
Elgy ?” 

“She was, Mabel dear,” answered the girl, 
grayely. “In less thau,a week she was in her 
graye, and before I was born my uncle had fol- 
lowed her to the temb. Some said he was remorseful 
for some early wrong he had wrought which.had been 


-the real, cause of his child’s loss, and his wife's death. 


But that is merely a tale which I used to catch by 
stealth from my nurses when they thought I was too 
little to understand it, and peraps I ought nat to 
repeat it even to.you, Mabel.” 

The young girl bad literally drawn) her rein, and 
was sitting on her horse like a aime as Kigiva 


spoke. 

Oh, Elgy, darling, how dreadful!” she gasped,.at 
length. “And you really:do not know whether this 
cousin. of yours is alive, or whether he might not 
actually appearlike Banquo’s ghost at your wedding 
banquet. Oh, Iam sosorry fer you, darling, yet | 
always thought you were the most enviable of human 
beings. You are so beautiful and rich,and the heiress 
to such honours that every one must be at your feet. 
I little dreamed of this terrible danger, dearest Elgy. 
If, I were you I would marry direetly, lest this 
dreadful little cousin should start up to ruin my 
prospects.” 

Digiva laughed gaily. 

“Phat is just what I am determined not to do, 
Mabel,” was the firm reply. “1f ever I did fall in 
love with any unlucky wight thefirst thing I should 
do would be to tell him he was very likely courting 
plain Elgiva Chetwode, and not the heiress to rank 
and wealth, But, Mabel, if you are not afraid, we 
will ride to this terrible place, that Gotfried considers 
a very den of thieves and tyrants, and see what we 
can“learn of our fate, Of course they would never 
dare to come here if they knew anything of the story, 
and it would be a splendid test of their truth to hear 
what they will have to say tous.” 





Mabel hesitated, 

“ Elgiva, I am afraid; suppose they should be the 
very tribe who stole your cousin! They might do 
something dreadfal to you for his sake,” 

Lady Elgiva taughed merrily. 

“ My darling little Mabel, you certainly have never 
learned logic,” she said, with a pretty toss of her 
beautiful head. “If these excellent people had any 
desire that my. cousin should enjoy his natural rights 
it would be a very remarkable way of showing it te 
steal him away from every prospect of inheriting 
them in peace. And if any such fit of remorse should 
seize his captors I am quite ready and willing to. 
make my courtesy and retire from the stage without 
force or argument. But it would bea delicious joke; 
do come, Mabel.” 

Still the girl hung back. 

“TI wish you had a servant with yon, Elgy. Hi is 
so unprotected and helpless to be alone.” 

“The very thing I have fought at least a dozen 
pitched battles for,” laughed the earl’s daughter, “ It 
is so detestable to have a groom within twenty er 
thirty yards of you, watching your every movement and 
wishing you would go on when you want to remain 
still, or return home just at the crisis of a delicious 
ride. No, I love independence and freedom, Mabel. 
I often think I should not at all object to throw off 
all trammels and roam about like a gipsy girl myself 
Come, just try a gallop to the forbidden region, there’s 
@ darling.” 

And, giving her spirited Araba slight caress rather 
than touch of the whip, Lady Elgiva led the way to- 
wards the direction of the dark, extensive woods thas 
were the gipsies’ quarters. 

Mabel reluctantly followed, and for some few 
moments the, girls pursued their course in au un-~ 
usually thoughtful silence. 

Perhaps the tale just narrated had given both food 
for reflection. 

Elgiva recalled more vividly the reality of her ewa 
precarious tenure of her enviable possessions and the 
change that might at any moment hurl her from ber 
elevated and worshipped eminence. 

Mabel, with more passing but yet more thrilling 
alarm, gazed round in anxious terror on every object 
that came in view during their breezy gallop towards 
the sombre forest, 

“ Elgiva, stop—I am sure I saw something. Pray 
—pray do not go on, I am so terrified!” she gasped, 
as\a shadow fell on the sunny path between the over- 
hanging trees that already heralded the denser 
foliage of the forest. 

The girl thus addressed was about to comply when 
a slight, tall figure suddenly seemed to spriug from 
the very ground, and stood so immediately before 
them as to check their progress, and alarm the high- 
spirited horse which was Lady Elgiva’s favourite steed. 

Conrad reared and plunged, but his fair mistrese 
was too practised and fearless a horsewoman to be 
daunted, by his rebellious passion. 

Mabel, whose more quiet and manageable horse 
scarcely attempted to emulate his companion’s freaks, 
was the only one whose faint shrieks and whitened 
cheeks bespoke terror at the scene. 

** Hush, Conrad, hush. Mabel dear, it is nothing. 
Just move back a few paces, if you please,”’ were 
Eigiva’s quickly spoken admonitions to the three 
most immediately concerned in the scene, 

But the one most. submissive to the mandate was 
the cause of the high-bred animal's alarm. 

A slight, picturesque figure in a scarlet cloak and 
a kind of shawl wrapped round her small head in ar- 
tistic grace, whose appearance had startled Conrad’s 
sensitive nerves, quickly shrank within the shelter of 
the thick hedge. 

In the very moment of her anger and alarm Elgive 
could not but be struck by the haughty grace and 
classic beauty of that. humble and obscure zipsy girl, 
whose garb so plainly bespoke her Hastern and Bo- 
hemian parentage. 

Noteven in the regal palace, where she had humbly 
bowed before royalty some iew, months before—-nos 
in the.gilded saloons where the nobles of the land 
were, assembled, and where Elgiva had been the 
coveted and admired belle—had the earl’s daugiter 
seen more perfect incarnation of aristocratic and im- 
perious self-assertion and high breeding than in thas 
attitude of proud homility,and submission, 

At length Conrad’s terrors appeared to yield to 
his mistress’s gentle soothings, and Lady Eigive 
was at leisure to questiun the intruder as to her 
errand, : 

“Did you wish to speak with me?” she asked, 
turning towards the still-motionless girl with an 
eager though not inquisitive curiosity. “Can I do 
anything for you? Do you want aid?” she added, in- 
voluntarily feeling for her parse as she spoke. | 

But the gipsy drew back with a recoil as indignans 
as if their respective positions had been reversed, 
and waived away the small hand that was extended 
towards her. 
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“Tt is rather to save you than to take aught from 
your bounty that I am here,” she said, in a liquid 
though measured vuice. “ Amice los Santos is no more 
of a beggar than the Lady Elgiva herself.” 

“Then you know me; you had an object in stop- 
ping mo,” said the girl, anxiously, a thrill of ex- 
citement rather than fear running through her 
frame. 

“ | kaow more perhaps of you than you do of your- 
self,” replied Amice, calmly. “ At least of your future 
fate I can tell what is to you a dark and unknown 
mystery.” 

The girl tried to laugh, and turned round to her 
friend for sympathy. 

“Do you hear, Mabel? Are you inclined to have 
your fortune told? I thought,” she added to the 
gipsy, “it was necessary to cross one’s palm with 
silver ere you could see clearly into the future. Is 
it not so with you?” 

“Not in your case,” replied the girl, haughtily ; 
“and, as to your friend, heiress of Chetwode, there is 
ao rapport between ter and me. I neither can nor 
will examine her destiny; it will, I daresay, be like 
the rest of those whom she resembles. She will be 
first a tyrant, then a slave, and at last a nonentity. 
Her fortune is soon t 1d.” 

Elgiva tried to avert the angry retort that rose 
even to Mabel’s gentle lips at so gratuitous an in- 
ult. 

“If you are go bitter and so wise at your present 
age, Amice, 1am afraid to share your knowledge,” 
she said, playfully extending to her a small coral cross 
that hung from her neck; “ but if you will take this 
to wear as a remembrance of me, anda charm to soften 
such hard thoughts, I will gladly bestow it upon you 
ac a parting gift from the Elgiva of Chetwode whom 
you seem so anxious to alarm with dark sayings and 
warnings,” 

The young girl gazed first at the beautiful trin- 
ket with feminine admiration, then looked up in 
Lady Elgiva’s lovely face with half-remorseful sadness. 

“JT thank you,” she said. “You look kind and 
good, as if you were not despising the gipsy girl ; 
and I would willingly obey your behest, but I dare 
not—I dare not. You must hear what I have to say,” 
she continued, hurriedly glancing round her, as if ex- 
pecting to see sowe dreaded object, 

“Then has some one sent you. or what does all 
this nonsense meau ?” exclaimed Elgiva, now really 
indignant at what appeared to be some deliberate and 
planned assault upon her credulity. 

“I may not tell, I can but speak my errand, and 
leave you to believe or to disregard my warning,” 
resumed Amice, calmly. “There was an evil genius 

at your birth, lady, aud all the more dangerous be- 
cause it has hitherto slumbered in its influence, But 
the sunshine that has brightened your days is soon 
to be overcast. You will be wounded in your ten- 
derest desires. That which has been your greatest 
happiness shall be snatched from you; and the love, 
which may for a season fill your heart with joy, shall 
be your bane ere many months are passed. Ay, and 
youin your turn shall bring misery on him who loves 
you—yes, ruin and desolation threaten you and him 
if you persist in disregarding this warning. Lady,I 
read it in this small palm,” and she pointed to the 
lines in the ungloved hand, with fingers as well 
shaped and slender, if browner, than Elgiva’s own, 
“ My words are true, as you will find to your cost 
should you disbelieve or disobey the oracle of Fate, 
which speaks by my lips. Furewell, lady; do not 
forget Amice, the gipsy girl, till we meet again.” 

Hastily secreting the cross that Elgiva had half 
unconsciously yielded to her, the girl sprang over the 
low plantation and disappeared in an instant within 
the thicket-near which she had stood. 


(To be continued.) 








SeTTLEMENT oF A Lawsuit BY MarriaGe.—At 
the Tipperary Assizes, held at Cronmell, Mr. Clarke, 
Q.C., in the Record Court, tried an action, in which 
Mr. Anglim was the plaintiff, and Miss O’ Brient was 
the defendant. This was an action on title to recover 
a portion of the lands of Rose Green. The case was 
brought to a sudden and ble termination by 
Mr. Clarke. While the dedendant, a good-looking 
young woman, was under cross-examination, the 
plaintiff was ordered up to confront her with refer- 
ence to a portion of her testimony. Mr. Clarke, at 
this stage ef the proceedings, whispered to the jury, 
and much merriment was occasioned. Mr. Hemp- 
hill inquired the cause of it. Mr. Clarke: “ Itjust 
strikes me that there is a pleasant and easy way to 
terminate this lawsuit. The plaintiff appears to be 
a respectable young man, and this is a very nice 
young woman. ‘l'hey can both get married, and live 
happily on this farm. If they go on with the pro- 
ceedings it will be all frittered away between the 
lawyers, who, I am sure, are not ungallant enough 
to wish the marriage may not come off.” ‘The young 
lady, on being interrogated, blushed, and stated she 


was quite willing to marry the plaintiff. Mr. Clarke 
(to the latter): “ Will you marry this young wo- 
man?” Plaintiff: “Most undoubtedly.” Mr. 
Clarke: “It is odd this course was not before 
adopted. The suggestion came to me by instinct 
on seeing the young couple.” Mr. Gibson said the 
marriage should take place at once. Mr. Hackett : 
“Give him a long day, my lord.” Mr. Gibsdn: 
“The young lady is very anxious for the marriage.” 
Mr. Hemphill: “ Yes, but the weather is very hot 
at present—say September next. If the plaintiff 
breaks his promise a action for breach of pro- 
mise will lie inst him.’’ A verdict was subse- 
quently entered for plaintiff on condition of his pro- 
mising to marry defendant within two months, a 
stay of execution being put on the verdict till the 
marriage ceremony is completed. Mr. Hemphill: 
*‘ The case is like the comedy, ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well.’” The couasel gave the young lady such an 
unmerciful “ chaffing ” on her consent, which reer | 
in court thought should first coma from plaintiff, 
that she left the court in tears. 











MOTHERS AND ALL. 


Catt it not a mere fond fancy 
Of the doting mother while 
She believes from angels’ whisper 
Comes her sleeping infant’s smile; 
But think it an intuition, 
And from truth the rapture lies ; 
For thus o’er this sweet, pure slumber 
Blessings may be given from skies. 


By such sacred ministration, 
Mid the chamber bright or dim, 
Does not her glad heart give answer 
In new gratitude to Him, 
While she mingles love of husband, 
Till, with many a tender kiss 
On the baby’s little forehead, 
All her being swims in bliss? 


Let us, like believing mothers, 
Feel the angels’ whispers true, 
And in feeling be ennobled, 
For we once were infants too ; 
Nor have doubt that yet the helpers 
Minister in peace or strife ; 
Always as fond brothers, sisters, 
Missioned to give love through life. 


Oh, it is a faith most holy, 

Full of strength as Leaven of stars, 
Making us to feel that Heaven 

Sparkles through these earthly bars! 
Then, ye gentle helpers, weloome 

To the cradle or the bed; 
By you there, and in life’s labours, 

we to your homes be led! 
W. RB. W. 








SCIENCE. 


Canapian LigurHousEs.—A lighthouse has 
been erected by the Government of Canada on 
Carleton Point, county of Bonaventure, Baie des 
Chaleurs. A fixed red light is exhibited at an eleva- 
tion of about 32 ft. above high water, and in clear 
weather it can be seen at a distance of 12 miles. 
The tower is a square wooden building, 28 ft. high, 
and painted white. The illuminating apparatus is 
catoptric, and consists of three lamps and reflectors. 
The light was first shown June Ist. 

AUSTRALIAN TELEGRAPHY.—A return issued 
from the electric telegraph department in Victoria 
shows the various stations in the Australian colonies 
to which telegrams may be forwarded. Victoria has 
101 stations, to all and any of which messages may 
be transmitted at the uniform rate of 1s. for ten 
words. In NewSouth Wales there are 92 stations, 
and the rate is 3s. for the first ten words. In South 
Australia the stations at the date of the return num- 
bered 74, and messages are charged at the rate of 2s. 
for ten words. In Queensland there are 52 stations, 
and the uniform charge is 6s. for ten words, except 
for the northern stations. Tasmania only 14 
stations, and the tariff is fixed at 2s. per ten words 
on the land lines. 

Tue PoLaRiscops.—Most of our readers have 
seen an example of what is termed double refrac- 
tion by looking at any object through Iceland spar, 
which is a crystalized carbonate of lime. When a 





piece of the spar is placed upon a sheet of printed 


| paper, or any other well-marked object, two images 
of that object or print will be seen, each separa 

from the other bya small degree. If the rhomb of 
spar be turned slowly round, with the same face 
resting on the paper, one of the images will be seen 
revolving round the other. By judiciously sawing 
| the rhomb of spar in two and cementing the sur- 
fuces with Canadian balsam, one of these double 
limages may be sntirely got rid of « and a piece of 
| Iceland spar thus treated, and which is now well 








known all over the world as a Nicol’s prism, forms 
the means by which the great majority of the ox. 

eriments with polarized light are at present made 

his simple piece of apparatus is most extensively 
used wherever light and its various phenomena form 
the subject of research. No microscope of the better 
class is considered to be complete unless it has g 
polariscope attached to it. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR OBSERVING EARTHQUAKE 
SHOCKS, 


Ow1ne tothe great importance of being able to 
foresee the eruptions of Vesuvius, the late Govorn. 
ment of Naples was led to put up an observatory 
to watch its signs. The house, built in 1844 on 
Mount Vesuvius, stands near the Hermitage, 2.09) 
feet above the sea, being placed on a ridge of the 
mountain, which turned aside many lava our. 
rents without being itself submerged. It is founded 
on vaulted arches, above which is a large hall for 
specimens of lava and volcanic minerals. Steps 
lead up from this hall to the observatory proper, 
The whole is in charge of Professor Palmieri, of the 
Royal University of Naples, who, by his ingenuity 
and zeal, has brought the instruments to a state of 
great perfection. 

The late eruption, which was so extensive and go 
fatal, was foretold by him as about ‘to take place, 
and with admirable courage he remained in the ob. 
servatory at the most dangerous period, when the 
building ran great risk of being ruined, in order 
accurately to observe the records of his instruments; 
a service for which, it is understood, he is to be 
made a senator of the kingdom of Italy. 

The most important sections of the apparatus are 
the seismographic or shock-recording instruments, 
which are in a separate room, and are worked by 
electricity. There are also instruments for obsery- 
ing the electricity of the air, and the pressure of 
the wind and amount of rainfall, as well as the di- 
urnal variations of the magnetic needle. 

All former attempts at measuring and recording 
earthquakes depended directly on the shocks making 
their own marks ; slight ones thus escaped notice, 
but by the use of electricity the certainty of record 
is invariable. The instruments are made to record 
the horizontal and vertical oscillations, the time of 
their occurrence, and their duration and direction. 

Mercurial columns of ingenious forms are em- 
ployed in the instruments. The agitation of the 
mercury, or its change of level, by any shaking of 
the earth, sets the delicate electrical recording ap- 
eareen work, which instantly shows what has 

pened. 

y means of this apparatus the astronomical time 
of the first shock is recorded, as well as the interval 
between the shocks, and the duration of each ; their 
nature, whether vertical or horizontal, is given, as 
also the maximum of intensity; and, in the case of 
horizontal shocks, their direction is indicated. 
Professor Palmieri has the instruments examined 
three times a day, and an assistant observer is al- 
ways at hand, to hear the bell and put back the ap- 
paratus to its normal position for fresh observa- 
tions. It appears that it records all the violent 
shocks that occur in the Mediterranean basin ; thus, 
on the occasion of the late eruption in the Greek 
Archipelago, Professor Palmieri was able to an- 
nounce to the Neapolitans that a great disturbance 
had taken place long before the news reached Italy. 
The shocks in connection with Mount Etna ar 
readily observable. 

It is recommended that where earthquakes are fre- 
quent the observatory should be founded on solid 
masonry, bedded in the earth, and should consist of 
a wooden house not liable to be overthrown. _ 

The following sigus of an approaching eruption 
are considered reliable: 

First, when the crater fillsup and the vapour from 
it diminishes in quantity. @Secondly, when the va 
pour from the crater gives much deposit of iron or 
sodium. Thirdly, when the water sinks in some of 
the springs of the neighbourhood. 

The phenomena more nearly preceding an erup- 
tion are the occurrence of earthquakes, increasing 
in intensity and frequency for some days before- 
hand, also the irregularity of the diurnal variations 
of the magnetic needle, One of the remarkable at 
tendants of an eruption (which may be observed 0 
a lesser degree whenever the mountain is steaming 
much) is the frequency of lightning flashes, attend- 
ing on the condensation of the vapour of wa 
from the crater; just as, in an ordinary thunder- 
storm, lightning occurs at the time the vapour 8 
condensing, as is proved by the rain that follows. 

In addition to these phenomena of Vesuvius 
volcanic activity of the district is shown by & 
gradual rising of part of the coast of the bay neat 
Torre dell’ Annunziata, where there is already a0 
alteration of several feet; while on the other side 
of Naples, at Pozzuoli, the pavement at the edge 
the harbour is sinking below the level of the water, 
and the pavement of the temple of Jupiter Sersps 
had, in the spring of 1869, suxk about 10 inches 
lower than in 3808. 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


e in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 
“The Three Passions,” &c., &c. 
—_<g—— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate— 
All but the page prescribed, their present state— 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 
Or who could suffer being here below ? Pope. 
Tux happiness that roigned in the Eagle’s Nest 
was so perfect that both Captain Anglesey and 
Marigold felt themselves amply compensated for 
the misery they had undergone during the weary 
= which preceded Lord Kimbolton’s supposed 
eath. 


_ However acutely we may suffer here below there 
sa regenerative power in the human mind which 
enables us to forget the past and enjoy the delights 
of the present with redoubled zest. 

Sometimes a cloud was perceptible on Captain 
Anglesey’s face, for he could not forget the captive 
who was languishing away his life in the gloomy 
dungeon under the terrace. 

An ever-present fear that he might escape 
haunted him, though when he thought of the pre- 
‘autions he had taken he became reassured, and 
‘the smiles of Marigold drove away his sorrowful 
forebodings. 

Rarely was such love as they exhibited for one 
‘nother to be seen in palace or cottage. No angry 
words passed between them, their hearts beat in 
‘unison, and at length their bliss was crowned by 
aencipation that Marigold would become a 

r. 

This was all that was wanted to complete the 
happiness of the loving couple, who from their 
‘earliest youth had been devoted to each other, and 

@ captain looked forward eagerly to the accom- 
Plishment of the event which would make him the 
moat fortunate man in existence. 

Marigold had been for some time suffering from 
owness of spirits, and the doctor of the neighbour- 
» Who attended her, recommended a little 
nge of scene, as he imagined she felt the mo- 
totony of her life at the Eagle’s Nest ; butas she 
a to go away her husband suggested that she 
—— accompany him to the féte at General Cus- 

mv 8 of which we have already spoken. 

he consented to go, and looked forward with the 
impatience of a child for the promised entertain- 
ment, little imagining the dreadful blow she would 
aad in a quarter from which she least expected 


On the morning of the day, which broke serene 


“The I 





(THE CAPTAIN AT BAY.]} 


and beautiful, Captain Anglesey might have been 
observed a little disturbed. 

Guiseppe, upon whom devolved the daily attend- 
ance upon the imprisonéd Lord Kimbolton, had not 


been seen since the preceding evening, and none of 
his fellow servants could give any account of him. 

The captain fancied that he had run away and 
might betray him, or that he had met with some ac- 
cident. 

Then it occurred to him that the captive would 
perish from want of sustenance if his daily dole of 
bread were not supplied to him. 

With a savage smile he said to himself : 

“That would be a slight misfortune; let him die 
of starvation, he will be out of my way then. Per- 
haps it would have been best I killed him out- 
right at first, though I considered death too good 
for such a villain, and wished him to undergo the 
fearful punishment of life-long solitary confinement, 
cut off from all his kind, so that the iron might 
enter into his soul, as he made it enter mine.”’ 

The carriage was at the door, and he went to the 
drawing-room to escort Mrs. Henderson and Mari- 
gold to the vehicle. 

They were waiting for him. 

Drawing Marigold to the window, he kissed her 
tenderly, saying : 

** Are you happy, darling >» 

“Perfectly,” she replied. ‘“ How could I be any- 
thing else with you? Was it not the dream of my 
youth to be your wife, and is it not the hope of m 
age to remain in the same sweet position and still 
be sure of your priceless love ?”” 

Ts it priceless, Marie ?” 

“ T could not live without you. Did you not snatch 
me from the grave? Had I remained with Kimbol- 
ton I should long ago have gone to my everlasting 
home. Oh, yes, Frank, we are very dear to each 
other. Fortune is tired of persecuting us, and 
pores, never again will dark clouds overshadow our 

ives.” 

Captain Anglesey pressed his hand to his heart as 
if in pain. . 

“Are you ill, dearest?” she continued, with 
anxiety depicted upon her speaking countenance. 

“No,” he answered, somewhat shortly. “It waa 
only a passing spasm. I know not what to call it. 
Whether it was an omen of evilor not I cannot tell. 
But I must not sadden you with my silly fancies, 
Come, dear; the carriage waits. Amongst the best 
bred and the gayest in Venice we must show 
General Custozza, our kind host, that we too have 
light hearts.” 

Mrs. Henderson had already taken her place in 
the carriage. 

Captain Anglesey led his pretty and fragile wife 








to the grand entrance, aud Marigold seated herself 
by her aunt’s side. Then the drawbridge was low- 
ered, the coachman whipped up the horses, and 
they started for the house of the Governor of Ve- 
netia, in whose spacious grounds the grand féte was 
to be held. 

The drive was not a long one, and when they ar- 
rived at their destination the accomplished host and 
hostess received their visitors with a perfection of 
ease and grace that only a long acquaintance with 
the most polished society can give. 

Handsome as was Captain Anglesey, and beautiful 
as was his wife, they saw other faces young and 
lovely as theirs, which indicated that the suffering 
they had gone through, had left its mark upon them, 
as indeed it must do at all times. 

The wear and tear of time will be seen, and when 
care has once set its wrinkled mark, however gently, 
upon a victim’s face it is impossible to efface it. 

Still they were very happy as they moved slowly 
about the spacious grounds laid out with all the 
taste of the best landscape gardeners in Europe, 
embellished with sweet-smelling flowers of rare 
hues, and blooming with tropical luxuriance. Now 
they dived down a leafy alley whose interlacing 
boughs kept out the hot noon-tide sun, and anon 
they emerged into the gay and giddy crowd and 
knew they were in the busy world once more. 

A rustic chair, placed under an aged tree with 
spreading branches, affording a grateful shade, at- 
tracted Marigold’s attention. 

“Take me to that seat, dearest,” she murmured. 
“ A sudden faintness has attacked me.” 

“Ah!” replied her husband. “ The fatigue is too 
great for you. I feared that you would suffer from 
the unaccustomed excitement. We have led such 
a secluded life that the least stir affects us. Rest, 
my pet, and when you feel that you would wish to 
return to the castle I will instantly order our car- 
riage.” 

They advanced to the rustic seat, and Marigold 
sat down, replying : 

* Can you get me some refreshment—a glass of 
wine, an ice—anything to check this faintness? My 
heart scarcely beats. I wish I had not left our dear 
home where we have been so—so happy, Frank.” 

, pane Anglesey’s face expressed the concern he 
elt. 

Requesting her to await his return, he expressed 
his intention of ordering the carriage, and added 
that he would bring her some wine. 

Marigold was alone; the fashionable throng did 
not promenade in the direction she had taken. It 
moved up and down in front of a band which was 
playing some excellent operatic music. 

Saddenly she saw three men approaching her. 
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Two stood still on the gravelled path while the | “ My lord,” he said, *‘ whatever cause of com- 


third advanced. 


plaint you may have against me, I beg that you will 


She could not believe the evidence of her senses, | not trouble an innocent lady. I believe the wrongs 


for it seemed to her that her dead husband stood | 


before her ! 


She was not long kept in suspense, for a harsh | 


voice she knew too well said : é. 
“Does not Mrs. Anglesey know Lord Jgimmbol- 
ton ?”’ 


She uttered a tiny cry—a wail such asyis wrung 
from the sensitive and tender-hearted by theaautest 
Her habitual pallor deepened, then the 


avony. 
biood rushed in a streamo her face andorehead 
She felt as if she wereabemt to faint. 

The two men, who Dector D and 
Major Sanders, stoeed.etiiiwrith their anme ’ 

Lord Kimbolton wemé.@n inp sexerewtene: 

“lam willing¢o believe thet you were im 
upon by a villawm 


ient shall be @ Warning toall women whore | 
to their husbands?” : 

Summoning mpcourage enough to speak, Mari- 
gold, ina stented wolce said: 

‘“* Where have you and. why didgone@llow.me 
to remain imggnoranes of the fact that op aere 
alive while i a 

“Do not™ 
“Tiere wasilittle mourning in yeur heant derame- 
My supposed death waa@ cause of rejge 
Daring thetime you have been living your 
paramour I was le ng.in a dungeon |keneath 
the castle, so cunningly ived that I was 
off from all the world, and my enemy might 














be exoused for thinking @hatescape mas. 
but happily I had teue who would 
lieve sacgme stpey Seam 7 = ; 
extr me fromany diving 0: mbfer | 9 
having keen attacked many dela, was .cammed 
in the of night, 

“You shall not, take ame aqray re "ex: 


claimed Mari , ma frag e 
with you. I love him»oh, Meyedin 
for you renders your presence insppportable. 
world is wide enough for both.of us, Go your way 
and let me go mine.” 

A grim smile overspread the emaciated but still 
aristocratic features of Lord Kimbolton. 

‘It is not my intention to wrest you, from. my 
enemy. 1 would not have a polluted thing, suchas 
you are, near me,” hesaid. ‘No; you shall eta 
with bim, and the time shall,come .whea, you 8 


hate him with more virulence than you dome. You 
shall curse the hour of your birth and long for the 
day when death shall release you from ingppperta ble: 
Branded. asa woman, of impure life, 
you shall be shunned by the members,of your own 
sex,as.an adulteress, ghould always be,pne, with An- 
and no, offspring to 
nestle in your bosom, you shall experience that; 
terrible sense of the abomination.ef desolation ..of 


sufferings. 
glesey’s affection aliena 


which the prophet spoke.” 
Marigold. covered her face with her hands, ag, if 
the denunciation was too. dreadiul.to be. borne. 


Frank, Frank!” she cried,” come wme,! saxei] 


me | save me!”’ 
“ Your 


or later pay the penalty.’ 


Captain Anglesey was hurrying back followed by 
cake npon @ 


an attendant who carried wine and 
tray. He heard his darling crying to;him for help. 


Hurrying,to her side, with the wings of the wind, he 
did net.notice Dector Dawson and Major Sanders 


nor did he recognize Lord Kimbolton, whose back 
was turned towards him. He only saw a man in 
front of Marigold, and he presumed that be was in- 
sulting her, 

Without a word he seized him in @ rude, feverish 
grasp by the arm.and turned him reand. HisJord- 
ship looked him full in the face. The.captain’s 
countenance fell, he stood like one paralyzed. Re- 
leasing his hold, his arms sank by his: side, andihe 
staved like one bereftof his senses at the astounding 
apparition. — 

* Well, sir,” exclaimed Lord Kimbolton, coldly. 
* Have I not.aright to apeak to my swife 2’ 

‘You here?” gasped Anglesey, impelled to say 
sorentning: “TI thought——” 

He broke off abruptly. 

““You thought,” answered his lordship, “that I 
was still languishing in the dungeon you so infa- 


mously contrived for me. You thought I was your 


priscnes yet, without any hope or prospect of re- 
ease, but thank Heaven I am a free man again, 


and you will find that I know how to repay injuries.” 
“ ‘Take me away, dear, dear Frank ; I shail die 
moaned Marigold, in a piteous 


if I remain here,”’ 
Voice. 
Her familiar tones recalled him to himself. 
At first he he 
thé sight of Lx 
momentar 
the 4Dy sterlous 


had troubled him in the morning. 


posed 
ht me dead, betthat in 
Liy eyes is no exeusefgryepr conduct. Yourpanish- 


ent: 
well) 






unishment is beginning,” said’ Lord: Kim- 
bolton. :“ So surely as people sin they.aust sqoner 


ad imagined that he saw a ghost, but 
ord Kimbolton disabused him of this 
Y Superstition, and suffiviently explained 
disappearance of Guiseppe which 


we have against one another are pretty evenly 
balanced, but I entreat that you will exercise suf- 
ficient gentlemanly feeling to restrain your anger 
antil I haye had time to withdraw thisgady from 


your un y violence.” 

“ You may act as you please, sir;’’ replied Lord 
Kimbolton. “I shall not, however, you to 
leave this en until I have had an opportunity 
of convergimg with you.” 


Turningte Marigold, Captain Anglesey, a@idl,in a 
low tone: 


sorrow and alarm could have fonnd went in teans- 
That solage.was denied her ; nodteane flowed 
, gd ids, which seemed to bymn amith.annaty 
“ Now, lord, I am ready to hear what zou 
have to gay,” continued the captain, 


There was a dangerous light in his auch as 
one sometimes beholds in those of thedaperenben 


contemplates a fatal spring upon his prey, but 
hypoenitical,’’ ried ip.i| held the wikichenat inatnat well tae A 
was outward! 


y ‘ 
we have robbed me of my wite;” began Lord 
the sight = Heaven her heat was 


: 





‘Beware how you-provoke me too far, gyyaerd,”’ 
said Captain Anglesey, threateningly. 

‘Tush, man,’ answered Kimbolton. “ The tables 
are turned now. - T ‘have friends in the imwediate 
vicinity. 1 haze only te raise my voice and state 
what has occurred to cause General Custozza to 
bave you conveyed to prison.) 

Captain Ang glaved| at chim, for he knew 
that the province was under martia] Jaw and no 
civil warrant would be.requized for his committal. 

‘That, however, is not’ my intention,” continued 
his lordehip. “Go toyannhome. and take withyou 
the guilty woman who once bore my name. My 
fortune whioh you have usurped I.ahd)l require from 
you, the .proper steps te obtain the control of 
it have already been set, in motion,” 

** T have no need far it,” iaeiduthe captain. 

“ So. much the ‘for you. J havea romantic 
idea of ;vengeance, whigh you. will\.see slowly but 
surely canried out. ‘hehand will strike, but nei- 


yourhearts break with weariness, but of Kimbolton 
you will know nothing. In one week I leave this 
country for # foreign shone, yet will.my vengeance— 
do you hear ?—-my wengeance follow you,’ 

Tam nota coward,’ exclaimed Captain Angle- 
sey, ‘and you know me to be a gentleman ; why.not 
extend to me the courtesy I have a right:tovexpect ? 
Let us fight with pistols.” 

* Never; I might kill yon! Death iis too good 
for such as you. I want you to live so shat you 

y suffer; and live you shall.” 

* It willibe beat for you not to.cross my path, for 
I shell not.be over scrupulons;” said Anglesey. 

* Daet’s an, unnecessary observation,’ exclaimed 
Major Sanders, who could not vestrain'himeelf any 
longer from exhibiting his partizanship,and concera 
for his friend. ‘‘ We know all about your convie- 
tionand your villanous:conduet to Lord Kimbol- 
ton ” 


“ Exouse.me, Sanders,’’ said his lordship ; “‘ I ean 
fight my own battle, and donot wish tor yourinter- 
ference. Qblige me by remaining neutral.” 

Marigold showed signs.of extreme weakness. 

**Can I meet you later, my lord ?’’ returned Cap- 
tain Anglesey. ‘* This lady was once dear to you, 
and now s 

“ Now she is as the serpent.is to those who come 
in contact.with it, bat I necognize your meaning ; 
conduct her to her carriage aud return to me,” said 
his lordship. 

He spoke.in & commanding voice, and Captain 
Anglesey, glad of the chance of removing Marigold, 
raised her up with difficulty, put his arm round 
her waist, and carried rather than led her to. pri- 
vate entrance'to the grounds, where after a, few mo- 
ments’ delay he found his carriage. 

Directly she reached it she sank upon the cushions 
and her eyes closed as if asleep. 

Directing the footman to call some female attached 
to the household of General Custozza, as his mis- 
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“My ing, bear up for an instant. Stas 
ey et I Speak to him. Bost agannel thas \ 
‘YH would hhave boon o relicfito Masigdld if her 
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ther.of you will see it. Blow willfollow iblow 4iil! 





i 
tress had fainted, overcome by the heat and the ex. 
citement which reigned around, Captain Anglesey 
hastily went back to Lord Kimbolton, who was gon. 
versing with Doctor Dawson and Major Sanders, 

**Curious thing,” the doctor was observing 
“Highly remarkable occurrence, but these things 
require deliberate treatment. You recollect when 
Queen Elizabeth had the toothache how——” 

“ My lord,” interrupted Captain Anglesey, “gay 
what you have to say. I cannot stay more thang 
few minutes.” 

“Tt is in my power to make you remain altogether 
and have you again removed to prison,” rejoined 
Lord Kimbolton, haughtily. “ But that is not my 
pian—a punishment palls by repetition.” 

“I should certainly put the fellow under mr. 
straint,” remarked Major Sanders. 

‘* No,” answered his lordship, “a brief term of 
gonfinement for his assault upon me and the subse. 
qucut illegal detention would soon be over and for. 
gotten. He would not care for imprisonment now, 
and 1 shall let him go at large, more especially as | 
have no Wiah:to have the romance published inevery 


will you. do?” asked Doctor Daywagn, 
“Qh, iy a I return to Englend-it I do wo—! 
shall aay Iwas inthe power of Italiansbrigands. I 


went Captain Anglesey to unlerstand that [ am his 


un genemy, and if I spare him thistime 
it is only beorane want my hand to descend more 
heavily inthe fature. Let him ask hisgonsort what 
hag to’her.” 
lesey’s lip curled with ineffable seorn. 
“The man who would insult woman, my lori, 


and triumph over her in the bitterness of his 
cowardly spirit, is unworthy the mame of man,” he 


» 


} exclaimed. 


As he spoke heAurned provdly.on jhis heel and 


| walked hagtilyfrom-the grognds, 


-_ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tago ;; neme, in man or woman, dear my 


ord, 
is _Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 


Wihy steals my purse steals trash; ’tis some- 
thing, nothing ; 
*Twas mine, ‘tis his, and bas been slave to thou- 
sands ; 
But he who filcheg from me my,good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed! Othello. 
WueEwn Marigold, sad and unhappy, recovered 
from the swoon into which she had fallen atthe un- 
expected apparition ef her husband, whom she sin- 
eerely believed to be dead, the carriage was rolling 
rapidly along the road to‘the Eagle's Nest. 
Captain Anglesey was supporting her with his 
arm, which he had twined affectionately round her 
waist, and was gazing into the liquid depths of her 
Hilue eyes with a.sengitive,concern. 
Ina ey et e dreadful fact of her husband's 
existence flas like Tightning across her yang 4 
with an aching ‘heart she recollected all that 


happened. : 

Marigold, darling;” exclaimed Anglesey, “ ate 
you better? Tell me you have overcome the feet 
ing pes that the sight of that villain caused you. 

**T remember all,” she answered, in an pgitated 
voice. “Never, never shall I be happy again.” 

* But yon are still my wife, dearest,” 4 

* Not in the sight of all honest people. If Kim- 
bolton is‘living how can I be your wife?” 

‘What do we care for the-world?” he answered. 
“ Be brave, Maric. Loving ong another as we do, 
we can afford to defy sogiety.” 

‘* We cannot,” Murigold said, sorrowfully. “Ife 
woman offends egainst the strict laws which regu- 

4e-the conduct of her sex her sin is sure to reach 

er sooner,or later. Oh! I begin to despise myself 


already.” 

“ Marigold, Marigold,” he almost sobbed, as the 
tears ced themselves unwillingly to his. eye, 
“you must not, shall not talk.to me like this.” 

‘‘*rank;” she replied, “it is necessary that we 
should see what is before us. You have deceived 
nar How p 

«By telling me that Kimbolton was dead when he 
was confined in a prison under the terrace. Often 
perhaps have I walked over his loathsome dungoo® 
without,auspecting tho horrors of the hollow ground. 
Can | reapect you after this ?” ’ 

“At least,” he exclaimed, “I am, not guilty of 
his blood ; 1 spared his life.’’ 

“In order to make your vengeance more complete. 
You know that I have not the smallest particle 
affection for the. man, yet you have not realized my 
ideas of honour, Jt was: your brave conduct, your 
generous devotion that made me pity you so ue 
when to.saye me you declared yourself a robber au 
bore the punishment of the announcement. _ 

“This is folly, dear Marigold!’ he exclaimed, 
with the least suapicion of impatience in his tone. 

“ On the contrary, I am talking sense, Frank, ‘ 
I cannot in future regard you as the high-spirite 
man I have hitherto held sau to be” 
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“ ing likethis,” he said, “ yomare: heaping 

Ry ween my head. and:helping Kimbolton 
rout ont his wengeance. Atleast in all that I 
. * done I have acted for your sake, have I not?” 
~ Better: have let. things remain as they were. I 
eould:but have died,’ she answered. : 

« Think that your love fox me, dearest, is.soon to 
be crowned with the sweetest pledge of affection that 
a wife can present & husband with.’ 

This remark touched a chord in her heart to 
which few women could have remained insensible. 
She remembered that,she was about to become a 
nother, but.her emotions were mingled. 

«[¢ will be the child of shame, Frank,” she an- 


enereds, it be less dear to.us on that account, my 
darling ?” he exclaimed. “You are not to:blame; 
ou can acquit your conscience of any underhand 

haviour. | told you that yourhusband, Lord Kim- 
bolton, was dead. “So cleverly had'‘I managed every- 
thing that all people who knew him and us believed 


it Yon did not act’ honestly, Frank; and: when-a 
man deceives a woman who has given him her-heart 
it is difficult for her to regard him with the love she 
formerly held for him, though I will:try to love you 
as deeply and forget the past, for the poor unborn 
pabe’ssake, Heaven grant it may never live to——” 

Captain Anglesey put his hand gently upon her 
mouth, and prevented farther utterance of her 
thoughts. . / 

“This isimpious, Marigold, You are.excited,and 
forget yourself. I must exercise my authority to 
ae you from giving way to these “ 
he said, 

She sobbed hysterically. : 

« Little lady,” .said Frank, soothingly, as he used 
apet phrase, “ you must try to be good or I shall 
be cross with you and have to scold you.” 

“T will try to be good, Frank—I will indeed. But 
this is such a great blow to me, and I shall never be 
happy again,” she answered. 

Thinking that when the reaction set in she would 
be calmer, he wisely forbore to urge her farther, 
and the remainder of the journey was performed in 
silence. 

Some days passed, and Marigold was extremely 
unwell, Premature confinement set in, and she was 
the mother of a little girl. 

Captain Anglesey’s delight was unbounded. ‘He 
tended her with such care that she,.could not’ but 
thank him for hie solicitude; but, though she smiled 
when the infant was shown her, there was a cloud 
upon her-brow and .@ pain in her heart which nothing 
could chase away or remove. 

The child lived. 

When Marigold rose from her bed she.evinoed the 
most affectionate negard for her baby, which she did 
not like to allow out of her sight. 

They will take it from ime,” she said, ‘ 
Pe ie you mean Lord Kimbelton ?” .asked Captain : 

igteney, 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. ‘ They will) steal my 
pom a Did you not hear all his. dreadful 

reats ? ” 

“But he is going.away. I haye relinquished all 
to his fortune, and I do not thimk he will trouble 


“Let us hide; T cannot feel safe-here. Take me 
oe or Scotland, Frank, and conceal me in 
tome little cottage—in a place remote from the 
bustle of mey. I ghall die if they take my child 
away from me. ‘This great, gloomy castle onge-had’ 
charms for me, but now I detest it. Kimbolton said 
that the hand should strike though it was not:seen.’ 
He is éleepless-in his revenge. Oh; take me away— 
keme away 1” 
If you-wish it, dear,” he answered, “ we will re- 
moveito England,’’ 
. Ido wish it. Dischargeall the servants ; make 
. Present and. they will be satisfied. I want 
live in seclusion. at once, Frank—go tor, 


Morrow!” 

Pad urged, Captain Anglesey could not. refuse 

nan orld 8 request, nor.did he experience much dis- 

‘ ination in complying with it,ashe toolonge 

= 8. eof scene; and, though he affeated to 
‘pise the enmity of Kimbolton, he was in reality 


em for he had injured him too deeply #0, be for- 


ae servants were discharged. 
pe and Teddy had their expenses paid to Eng- 
the nad to be married on their arrival, for 
as both saved a little money, and a country 
Ce as the highest object of their simple ambition. 
the wwe Anglesey made all his arrangements with 
aie privacy, and in a short time found and 
4 tasmall but picturesquely situated cottage 
© mouth of the Avon, some miles from Bristol.« 
te retired spot could scarcely have been se- 
wna the 8ea rolled up the beach, and, when the 
cae high, the spray beat against the windows. 
valle and creeping plants adorned the grounds and 
pe 1 suinmer, and here with only one old woman 
Servant they took up their abode. 


Mrs. Hendersonewent:to resiile in, London, living 
by herself, 

The cloud slightly lifted from Marigold’s brow 
now, bat all the: love:.she had formerly felt for 
Dartein Anglesey seemed to have. centred in her 


Vv. 
_ He remarked this with inward displeasnre, and 
it was clear that his dream:of bliss was.at,an,end. 

Marigold had eyes.and ears only for. the child. 
When the -tiny little baby girl was nestling and 
crowing in her lap Anglesey might address her half- 
@-dozen times withont receiving an answer. 

With a heavy heart .he lived on, hoping for a 
change, longing—oh, so ardently—that.she might 
Jove him as she had done a few months before, and 
as he still loved her in spite of all. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
My tender wife—sweet soother of my care, 
Struck with,sad anguish at the stern decree, 
Fell, lingering—fell a victim to despair, 
Aud left:the world to misery and me. 
The Beggar's Petition. 

Ow:the outskirts of the Clifton Woods, not very 
far from the pretty cottage Captain Anglesey and 
his melancholy Marigold had selected for their resi- 
dence lived a labouring man named Hardy. 

He.was the foreman of a farm, which position he 
had obtained by his general good conduct. He, had 
been much better educated ym the. majority of his 
class, was sober and industrious—in fact he might 
have been taken as a specimen of what the model 
nae man.is expected to be by his admirers.and 
critics. 

Heaven had dealt hardly with him. 

For some years his. prosperity had been un- 
equalled ; a general favourite with every one, he had 
notjan enemy. 

He married a girl whom he loved.with all his soul, 
butjin giving birth-to her first child and daughter 
o expired with her husband’s name upon her 
Jips, 

This was a great blow to Hardy, who was‘left with 
the helpless infant. 

However he transferred his affection from the 
mother‘to‘the child, and for three months lavished 
every care and attention upon it. 

At night he tended it himself,*but during the 
day, when’ he was at-work, a woman came in to nurse 
the helpless infant. 

For some days past ‘the weather had been very 
threatening, but: Hardy:was used to exposure. He 
left, his work earlier, for his child, deprived of: a 
mother's care, had»been very: ill.. Thedoctor had 
been to see it,and the nurse shook her head gravely 
when. he,entered his) little eoktege, 

‘No beater, Margery?” heasked.. 

\Wovee, sit, I'd ateyiall night, if [ihad-not my 
own little one to mind,” was the.apswer. 

‘It does not. matter. Has the .doctor, left, the 


medicine ?”’* 
up in her shawl, took her departire, muttering im- 


inthe extreme; the wind blew high dnd rain beat 
wildly againstthe windows: 

A stonum was raging, and its violence redoubled 
every minute. 

Ihe wind tore the leaves from the trees,and twisted 

them round and round with fearfal velocity. 

‘Hardy rocked the cradle, and listened to the 
moaning of the little one, which was at times 
drowned by the force of the tempest without. The 


the gale. 
He:thought of his wife who had made his home 
happy—that home which was now'so desolate, and 


miserable. 

Hours «passed, and by the light of the single 
candle on the table Hardy watched his child, giv- 
ing it food.and medicine.as he thenght they were re- 
quired. 

It was. eleven o’clock, and the wind threatened to 
overwhelm the cottege, which was.shaken to its 
foundations by the sudden » One of. the tiles 
hurled from the roof fell with a crash into, the yard, 
then all was still. 

Hardy kuelt down by the side of theoradle. He 
was & solpene man,and not ashamed to pray for 
his child, lieving that Heaven might be moved to 
apare its precious life. 

It was all now that bound him to the past—the 
only link between the dead mother and the living 
father, ~ 

He was paler than he had been when he followed 
his wife to her last resting-place in the village church- 
yard some miles distant. 

Engrossed in silent supplication, he scarcely heard 
the tempest, which would have frightened many and 
have made the superstitious believe that the end of 
the world was coming. lps ; ’ 

Another hour paased, and he was‘sitting with his 
face buried in bis hands. 

A “tee he started and bent anxiously over the 
child. 





argery pointed toa hottle, and, wrapping herself, 


very trees seemed to. groan as they writhed under‘ 





No! sownd of .breathing came from its: lips. Ee 
pulge was still, and the little hands were already 
growing cold. 

His first impulse was ta rngh ont/bare. headed inte 


the blinding storm to search for the doetor, bat his 


sense told him that human help was:vain. 
The child had gone to join its mother.in heaven. 
Hedid-not complain, but-a tear coursed down hig 
che¢ka, and his,heart was iesolate and broken. 
Often had he ‘looked forward to this child’béing 
the|support and pride of his approaching age—a 


‘little fair-hgired thing, cast in ‘the image pf’her 


motiher—the pet of the village, the Queen of the 
May; dreams—all dreams, and empty, mocking 
‘visions, 

So many misfortmnes hail come upon ‘him recently 
that he fell into ‘a-kind of stnpor,from whi¢h hewae 
aroused bya sudden and -pecuhar noise. 

At first he thought it was the effect of the wind, 
as the door of the cottage flew rudely open, bat 
shadowy forms appeared onthe ‘threshold, and he 
knew. that some one had intruded upon his privacy 
and his grief. 

Raising his head, he was: confronted by three 
men, who. had enveloped: their bodies: in large heavy 
cloaks, and covered their faces with. ‘small velvet 
masks, which effectually concealed and disguised 
their features. 

The three men had a pecuiiar.air of command 
abont them, and did not appear to belong to the 
lower classes. 

This apparition at such an hour and on sucha 
night, with the tempest still. howling, somewhat as- 
tonished Hardy, and. even. dlar him. A few 
minutes before he was plunged into the depths ef 
despair, now he gave way to a craven and 
supernatural fear. 

Who were these. men? and what did they want 
with him? Why did they come to,him in the depths 
of the night and glare so strangely upon him.with 
their burning eyes ? 

(To be continued.) 








LORD. DANE’S ERROR. 
—>—_— 
OHAPTER XXVAEI. 

Beats looked up into the baron’s, face once. mare. 

“Have you anything to tell me?” he asked. 

“(Nothing now. I may'soon‘have.' I hope to have 
very soon.” 

His words struck no ray of ‘hope in Volpey’s de- 
pressed soul. 

When another might have gathered sanguine an- 
ticipations from the baron’s tone.he only experienced 
a sort of shuddering foreboding. 

Baron Chandvs still held his hand, ‘He pressed 

“ We 


it warmly in his. 
“Let us talk of something ¢lse,” he said. 

mugt not forget that Dane may find his way hither 

any day.” 


Volney’s look hardened snddenly. . A bitter ex- 


pr tions upon the weather, which was boisterous: pregsion ‘flashed over his face. 


*'Let him,” he said; “let him,come,” 

‘He is like s madinan still: It is most -enferta- 
nate that you and ‘he should Have loved the same 
woman. You see I know everything, He must ast 
meet your wife.” 

‘Let him come, I say:” 

“We may not be able to hinder it. Do yon mean 
that you are prepared to let him tell her every- 
thing ?” 

“IT mean that I have at last resolved to end this 
miserable horror of apprehension. I will tell her my- 
self,” 

Baron Chandos ‘looked at the haggard, handsome, 
desperate face. 

“If you could tell her all,” he said. 

Volney shat his teeth hard. 

**T can and will”’ 

‘© What you know of ‘her father’s death too? Will 
you ever be able, under present circumstances, tocon— 
vince her that you had no handinthat? Things'‘leck 
black against you.” 

*“T can tell it just as it wae, I can’t do more thea 
that. I must-risk it. I must, Itell you. You don% 
know how I feel. It seems to me that I shall go mad 
if I don’t speak.” 

The baron looked at him gravely and anxiously. 

“You would be mad to tell ‘her in thestate youare 
in now. You will need atl your self-possassion and 
coolness. Approach jer carefully, break ito her deli- 
cately, appeal artfuily to the circumstances, and her 
undoubted love for you, and you will win the day. 
Be rash and hasty, goto herin the agony and im- 
sanity of remorse and self-reproach you are in now, 
and she will take youat your own valuation of your- 
self, ‘She will condemn you at-onee. Besides—hear 
me out, Volney—if Dune should come at all he will 
have you arrested as Vassar’s murderer. He means to 
give you your chuice of fleeing for your life, leaving 
him to tell your wife the truth as ‘he regards it, or be 
arrested for her father’s death” 
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A look of black wrath and despair convulsed 
Heath's face. 

“ Let him come!" he said ; “ he can prove nothing.” 

“ You met Vassar that night?” 

* How do you know ?” 

“ They have found the note you got from him. You 
dropped it somewhere. They found the dead dog, 
too, and the doctor you made believe you were Lord 
Dane has never forgiven youthe cheat. Hv» has told 
about dressing your wound that night late, and of see- 
ing you come from the direction of the Ghost’s Hollow, 
It will go hard with you if you have to stand a trial 
Public opinion has coudemued you already. Thiuk 
what it would be to your wife, that delicate, proud, 
and sensitive creature, to see you under trial for 
her father’s murder, Would she, so high-strung aud 
ambitious, ever survive the horror, humiliation, aud 
agony ?” 

Volney groaned aloud. 

“I'll tell you what, baron,” he said, bitterly, “I 
had better go away as Judas did aud hang myself. 
Tell me, don’t you thiuk itis the only course left me? 
Ol! that I had never, never been boru!”’ 

Baron Chandos looked startled, He put his hands 
sternly on Heath's shoulders. 

“If you talkin tiis way I will have you arrested 
myself to keep you out of mischief.” 

“* If it were not for Sybil knowing it you might and 
welcome, Better you than Dane.” 

“Tush !the chances arethat Dane will not come 
at all.” « 

“ You thought differently a moment ago.” 

“ | wauted you to be prepared for the worst.” 

“ What is to hiuder tim coming, any more than 
you?” 

“I chanoed to meet your wife’s former maid. She 
had just received a letter from the girl now in your 
wife's service. I paid her to tell me where you were, 
then I paid her as much more to tell no oue else.” 

“ Daue will outbid you,” 

“Hardly, I told her whatever he offered her I 
would double i¢ if she remained silent.” 

“She will never rewain silent, If Dane has found 
her he has made her teil him.” 
“ They may never mevt, 

here yet,” 

Heath did not speak fora moment. He was listen- 
ing to some sound from below. His eyes seemed 
starting from his head, 

“ Hark!" he said; “some one hascome, It may be 
Dane now. We receive no visitors.” 

Barov Chandos darted tothe dvor of the chamber 
and threw it open, listeving intently. There was 
certainly some one kuucking loudly at the fruut en- 
trance of the chateau, 

Heath advanced. 

He was calm outwardly now ; but his face was set 
sharply, his eyes like two darts of flame. He showed 
Chaudos a pistol io his hand. 

“ I carried it for you!” he said. 
Dace he shall have it, or [ will use it myself. 
you let me pass, baron ?"’ 

‘The baron glanced at him. 

* You shall not pass this door, you madman, unless 
you kill me first. If you will promise to remaiz here 
i will go and see who has come. and briug yuu back 
word, [swear to yuu, if it is Daue, he suall not seo 
your wife.” 

“Go then.” 

Heath sat down in a chair, as if he consented to re- 
Main, 

“ You will not leave this room till I return 2” 

“I will not,” 

Chandos hesitated ; he did not like the glitter of 
Voluey’s eyes. 

“Give me that pistol, then.” 

Voluey extended it. 

The barou quitted the door to take it; but before 
he could do so Heatu had sprung from his char, 
dodged past him, sud dashed out of the room like u 
madman indeed, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Perepira Lorne possessed a keen perception, Her 
ixtuitivns were remarkably clear. la goiug with the 
false valet to see his master sho was actiag in op- 
position to both. Not that she suspecied tue letter 
to be @ fabrication, but she felt intuitively, aud 
from the very nature and form of the summous, 
that all was not right, She bad a presentiuent of 
evil, a chill forebodiug was on her from the first, but 
so littie knowledge had she of wickeduess aud deceit 
that ber misgivings tovk no detiniie shape, aud iu 
Spite of them she had decided to go with Uleeuy. 

She hasteued to puck a few things ouly, such as 
she might most need, though too paiwed aud alarmed 
to kuow much what gle was abuut. 

~ ae last she had not thought what word she 
nes “ ome for her a® pled mother in cas® she re- 
curved home first, She gave the key of tue huuse 
ta Charge of @ neighbour, seyiug that she was unex- 


At all events he is not 


“Now if this is 
Will 


pectedly called to see a friend who was ill. But she 
left no word for the widow, thinking she should be 
back first. 

Cheeny assisted her into the cab he had bronght. 
Her travelliug-bag, which was all her luggage, was 
lifted in also, then the valet took his seat beside her 
and they drove to the station. 

Tiey were only barely in time. 

During the journey little passed between them 
Cheeny sat apart, his look studiedly thoughtful and 
anxious, but an evil exultation broke through now 
and then as he pictured what his future would be if 
he succeeded in bis deeply laid plans. 

Perdita sat si'ent, miserable, still full of misgiv- 
ings, but unable to assign to herself any real reason 
for them other than her fears for Lord Dane's life, 

They left the train at midnight, proceeding after- 
wards by carriage, and the same silence continued 
between the two, 

Perdita felt a strange and increasing reluctance to 
addressing Cheeny or having him speak to her, and 
the valet himself nad no desire to talk at present. 
He was thinking what he should say when Perdita 
discovered the trick he had played upon ber. He was 
woudering how long it would be before this lovely, 
spirited girl, whom he believed to be the rightful 
Countess of Dane, would give in to his pluns for her 
and himself. Not long, he imagined, wheu she 
fairly realized how completely sh: was iu his power, 

‘They reached Rylands about daylight. 

It was a desolate place perched upon a sort of 
rocky crest somewhat difficult of access aud over- 
hanging the sea, 

The house looked more like a small castle than a 
dwelling, and seemed to Perdita’s gloomy faucy to 
frown upon them a$ they slowly approached it by the 
rough aud rugged road, 

Cheeny got down from the carriage and rang a 
bell at the tall iron gateway. 

It was opened presently by what looked like a boy 
with @ man’s stature. A nearer view of this curious 
beiug as he leered into the carriage at her made 
Perdita shrink with mingled revolting aud terror, 
tor she perceived that .e was either an idiot or nearly 
so, and his aspect partook of abrutish ferocity that 
nearly caused her to cry out, 

Cheeny noticed this with one of his evil smiles, 
andas the carriage passed into the gloomy court-yard, 
in which was neith: r tree nor blossuw, he remarked, 
watching her furtavely, that Grizzle—thus he called 
the great idiot—was better than a watcli-dog, he 
lad the strength of a giant and the instinct of a 
bluodhound, 

Perdita glanced back with a shudder at the crea- 
turé, who was at that moment giaking an immense 
shock of long, bristling red hair over his fiery eyes. 
He pave a strauge, horrible laugh as she looked tu- 
wards him, showiug as he did so strung, sharp, white 
teeth like the tusks of some animal, 

“ He looks dangerous,” she murmured, 

“He is so to every one except my aunt and my- 
self,” Cheeny said, in a slew, siguilicant voice. * My 
lord hims«lf would uot dare try to pass that gate with- 
out one of us with him,” 

The wicked valet gave the young girl a queer look 
as be said this, 

Perdita caught the glance and wondered, but she 
merely asked, as she descended from the carriage, if 
he would ascertain at once if Lord Dane was ready 
to see her, 

“I will do so,” Cheeny promised, gravely. and con- 
ducied her up @ flight of stone steps, at the top of 
which stood a tall, gaunt, grim-looking woman, with 
sraight grey hair cut short at her ovck aud heavy 
gray eyebrows. Her eyes were smail aud seemed 
culourless, ler face was utterly devuid of expression 
except a grim stouiness of aspect most forbiddiug to 
see. She moved like a machiue as she led the way 
into the house, 

A dark, damp, aarrow stone passage faced Perdita, 
at sight of which she involuutarily drew back and 
glauced at the waiting carriage with its driver sitting 
staring iu a sort of stupefaction, 

Better a million times would it have been for her 
if she had turued theu, sprung past Cheeny, and run 
into the carriage, shut lorself in and imperatively 
ordered the driver to take her back the way she had 
just come, 

Some such impulse did flash over her, but she re- 
strained it as au unnatural ireazy, and followed the 
swny-visaged housekeeper, with her heart siukiog 
like lead at every stop. 

‘They paused befure a doorway sunk deep in the 
thick wall, the door of carved oak black as ebony 
with age, 

‘Tle housekeeper threw this door wide open. It 
creaxed vn its hinges. 

Perdita uttered aa exclamation as she saw the 
dreary room beyond. ‘Then with a desperate cou- 
rage sie eutered aud stood lookiug avout wer with a 





evrt of roused aud feariul curivsity 








It was a large apartment, lighted by two narroy 
windows, as much stone as glass almost, and the roa 
of the sea could be heard somewhere far below, 

There was @ tall bed in one corner, with a faded 
red canopy above it, and spread with old, moth. 
eaten silk quilts. A toilet stand, draped in similarly 
dilapidated finery, with a bowl and pitcher and 
cracked glass above it, was between the windows, 
A square of what had been elegant carpet covered 
the centre of the huge, comfortless room. There wag 
a fire-place but no fire. 

Cheeny spoke crossly to the grim old woman he 
had called aunt, and ordered a fire to bo immediately 
lighted. 

Perdita sat down in an arm-chair of the same di- 
lapidated aspect as the rest of the room, 

“Is it possible that Lord Dane is staying here?” 
she asked, ina voice of dreary wonder. 

Cheeny closed the door before he answered her, 
and stood with his back against it. 

The exulting smiles which he had so long repressed 
broke forth now and shed a baleful glow over a facg 
that might have been handsome if it had not been go 
wicked, 

‘Lord Dane is not staying here, Miss Lorne,” he 
said, laughing evilly. “It was a trick to get you 
here, where I could manage you witlout being in- 
terfered with.” 

Perdita turned about and stared at him. 

“What do you mean? What importinence is 
this?” shedemanded. “ Go at once and inform your 
master that I am here,” 

She spoke with such imperiousness, her beautiful 
eyes flashing and her whole bearing so spirited, that 
the false valet quailed for a moment. 

The next he shook off the feeling and laughed 
loudly. 

“ My master never comes here, miss. I don’t mean 
he ever shall while you ure here.” 

Perdita rose from her chair looking at him. 

“ Are you mad ?” she asked. 

Cheeny grew suddenly grave. 

He shook his head slowly. 

“ Please to sit down, Miss Lorne, and I will ex- 
lain.” 

‘ Per-lita lifted her little hand with an imperious 
gesture, her sweet face whitening, the monster 
seemed so fearfully in earnest, 

“Speak,” she said, “and be quick.” 

She remained standing, ber eyes like two darts of 
flame. 

Cheeny obeyed her. His glance glittered as he 
spoke, in a hard, cruel voice: 

“Lord Dane has never thought of you since the 
few days he passed in your society at Falkner. If he 
had even remembered vou would he have called you 
* Sybil’ at Leuseleigh ?” 

“ He explained all that in a letter which he wrote 
me,” Perdita said, in a low voice. 

“Which I wrote, Miss Lorne,” Cheeny resumed, 
“Lord Dane knew nothing of those letters which 
you suppose were from him. [I saw you at Falkoer, 
T had seen you before in London, I was in the same 
train with you when you weut away from Falkuer, I 
watched you all the way, I scarcely took my eyes 
from your face, but you uever saw me. All your 
thoughts were occupied with Lord Dane, though you 
fled from him. like a sensible girl. I loved you from 
the first moment.” 

Cheeny paused, his face flushing. Pendita’s scarlet 
lips curved with anger, 

“Go on,” she said, haughtily. 

“I knew well that any advances I might make to 
you in an open, honest way would have been re- 
ceived with scurn, .'‘Iberefore, knowing that you 
had a weakness for his lordship, and wishing to get 
you here quietly, I adopted Mr. Heath's plan. I 
borrowed wy lord’s name and title aud wrote you a8 
I did.” 

Perdita’s hand was at the bosom of her dress. She 
drew forth a package tied with blue ribbou. The 
letters she bad supposed were written by Lord 
Dane had been so treasured till now. 

“ You wrote these?” she gasped, between horror 
aud grief. 

“ Each one,” 

With a low cry and agesture of loathing she flung 
them into the empty fireplace. 

She covered her face with her hands, shamed sud 
stricken, scarcely able yet to realize how horribly 
she had been betrayed. . 

Cheeny’s hateful voice broke upon her ear agala: 

“ Will you hear the rest? It is uot much. 

Perdita lifted her head proudly; her young face 
was pale, her lips quiveriug, vut her Lazel eyes glow 
with spirit. 2 

“ Go on,” she sai 

“] ae more wonourable man than Lord Dane 
after all,” Cheeny said, quailing in spite of bi 
before that indiguaut giauce. 

“Ob, indeed,” said Perdita, mockingly 
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Cheeny pretended not to hear her. 

“Lord Dane would never have asked you to marry 
him, however much he might have pretended to love 

ou, 1 am nota vobleman, and I have not a town 
house aud fine country seats, bat I am far from be- 
ing @ poor man either, I have saved money. In 
sbort, will you marry me, Miss Lorne? I love you 
a great deal better than the earl does, and if you 
will become my wife we will be married by special 
licence to-day, and go back to London to-night.” 

Perdita’s quivering lips curled with scorn. 

“Humph,”’she said. ‘You are very kind, but I 
don’t think I shall marry you. I am very sure I 
shall not, aud should not if you were a peer of Eng- 
land.” 

Cheeny scowled darkly. 

“You are in my power. There are worse things 
than marrying me in store for you if you refuse to 
become my wife,” he said, threateningly. 

“] doubt that,” Perdita answered, with a scornful 
langh. “I cannot imagine anything worse myself.” 

“Not being given over to the tender mercies of 
the creature you saw at the gate?” sneered Cheeny, 
fiendishly. 

Whatever the young gir] felt at this horrible threat, 
she faced her persecutor defiantly, 

“Not even.that,” she said, in a bold voice. “I 
would marry that half-idiot, half-savaze thing sooner 
than you.” 

Cheeny turned fairly livid with rage. He had been 
upon the point of telling her, of giviug her a hint at 
least, of that lofty rank in life which was hers of right, 
bat which she should never pussess save as his wife. 
Now he resolved to tel) her part of the truth and 
add to it a worse and more infamous fabrication and 
slander than he had yet uttered coucern'ng his master. 

“ Wait,” he said; “I have not told you all, Lord 
Dane did write those letters.” 

He paused, 

A flash of joy transfigured Perdita’s lovely, droop- 
ing face. 

Cheeny smiled as a demon might. 

- knew he wrote them,” Perdita said, triamph- 
antly. 

“He wrote them only to beguile you though. I 
could not write a delicate, aristucratic hand like that, 
or express myself in so pulished and fascinating a 
style. He wrote them for the purpose of betraying 
you to a frightful fate.” 

Perdita smiled incredulously, but her lips were 
colourless, 

“He did,” reiterated Cheeny. “ Have you for- 
gotten the last letter I brought you, in which: he told 
you that he was dying, and besought you to come to 
him here? Heis not here. He has not been here 
for years and years.” 

Perdita’s small head dropped like a rose broken at 
its stem. It sounded so frightfully like truth. Sud- 
denly she looked up with a flash. 

“He may be dying somewhere for aught I know. 
He sent you to bring me to him, and you brought me 
here instead.” 

The wicked valet shut his teeth hard. His eyes 
burned more evilly still as he said, slowly : 

“You may believe me or nut, but this is the truth. 
That letter was written for the purpose of getting 
you here where you are. I was to bring you here, 
then go away with my aunt, leaving you locked in 
With that idiot brute. That is the whule truth.” 

He took a blasphemous oath to testify to the truth 
of this deceitful story, 

“IT asked you to marry me as much out of pity as 
love, to save you, for the earl is pitiless and means 
. buot you down to destruction wherever you 

lde, 

Perdita’s courage had sunk during this recital and 
pen rallied again, She looked Cheeny cally in the 
ace, 

“I don’t believe one word you have uttered. Why 
should Lord Dane wish to destroy me? The evi! 
ove himself must have taught you how to contrive 
such falsehoods.” 

“ Wait,” said Cheeny, with a delideration and as- 
surance that turued Perdita cold again. “ Mrs. 
Lorne is not your mother. Is she? Yuu do not know 
who you are, You have not a clue tu your rigintful 
parentage except a single cipher embroidered on 
ove of your garments you wore when you were 
brought an infaut to Mrs. Lorne, Ls not this true?” 

‘What if it is? It was never made a secret,” said 
the young girl. 

* The cipher—is it like that or not ?” 

He poluted to a coat of arms carved in the oak 
panelling above the chimney-piece. 

Perdita’s eyes dilated. 

* Yes 3 it is like that,” she said, wonderingly. 
th on Well, that was the coat of arms used by 

. anes before ever there was a lord in the family, 
The Present earl is only the seventh of his name. 
. ey Were merely baronets befure that, and used 

ose arms, Now, these are wrought iu with the 





other, Your mother wasa Countess of Dane. The 
present earl, or he who calls himself so, does not 
come into the title by the direct line, but through a 
branch. Do you begin to comprehend? I don’t 
know all the story, but Lord Dane does. The 
estates and title descend in the female line, and you 
are the direct heiress of both. He hag discovered 
this, but he has not been able to obtain pussession 
of and destroy the proof. Hence he adopts a shorter 
course—he destroys you.’’ 

Cheeny ceased speaking, with a fiendish and malig- 
nant countenance, 

Perdita was fain to sit down withont replying. Her 
limbs trembled so that she could no longer stand. 

The old woman whom Cheeny called his aunt had 
come to the door long since to light the fire, and 
Cheeny had told her to wait. Now he opened the 
door and bade her hasten with the fire and bring 
some breaktast to Miss Lorne. 

Ina short time the dismal, damp room was bright- 
ened by a cheerful blaze, and Perdita, with her hat 
on the floor beside her, and her travelling cloak 
loosened and thrown back, was basking in the light 
and warmth, 

Hers was an elastic temperament; trouble could 
not crush or many terrors affright her. Just in pro- 
portion as her situation grew desperate her courage 
rose invincible. ‘Ine thought that he whom she had 
set up in her young heart as in a shrine for worship 
had contrived so horrible a wrong for her—the 
thought that he whem she had believed in as the 
embodiment of all chivalry, generosity, and goodness 
could own so black and bad a heart as Cheeny would 
make her think, had daunted her at first, but she 
yielded to the pressure ouly briefly. 

“A man who could do what this one has already 
done,” she thought, “is capable of inventing all the 
rest. How do I know that that is the Dane coat of 
arms? I have his word for it only. I will believe 
nothing at present but that I am to an extent in the 
power of abad man, I will think of nothing but how 
to get away from him.” 

When her breakfast was brought to her—a plain 
but well-cooked meal—she partook of it with a relish 
that surprised Cheeny beyond measure. 

Perdita caught his amazed looks, and smiled 
bravely. j 

“ You see there is plenty of spirit in me yet. How 
long do you mean to keep me here ?” 

“T have told you, miss.” 

Perdita pushed back her chair; she had eaten 
enough. She leaned back in the old-fashioned, tat- 
tered easy-chair and yawned, 

“ No—bave you P” and she glanced sideways at 
him like a bird. 

“* Till you are my wife,” Cheeny said, compress- 
ing his lips. 

“Then I shall stay here for ever.” 

The arch, bright hazel eyes met his with quiet 
resolution. 

Cueeny came close to her, leaning his hand upon 
the table. 

“lam going away for a time. You will have a 
chance to reflect upon the advautage of the offer | 
have made you, and to contemplate that fate which 
is the only alternative to marrying me, I advise 
you, Miss Lorne, to make a study of old Grizzle, for 
all your choice of a bridegroom lies between him aud 
me.” 

Ife bowed low and said “ good-morning ’’ politely 
and left the room without even closing the dyor, 

Perdita was on her feet instantly. 

Hat in hand she followed him to the door of the 
long, dark passage. 

Chveny opened it without glancing behind him, and 
let it swing back. 

Pordita sprang forward. She meant to at least 
make an appeal to the driver of the carriage whicu 
had brought her, as she believed the vehicle to be aiill 
in the courtyard. 

But just as her eager foot touched the stone thres- 
hold she heard a curious shuffling movement on the 
flags below, and Grigzle appeared coming up the steps, 
his red shock of hair seeming to bristle and his 
wild eyes t glow like flames, 

Ile opened his horrible great mouth and gnashed 
his great tusks of teeth at her as if he would reud 
her. 

A moment the young girl stood her ground, re- 
solved to speak to the driver, then as the buys, half- 
savage creature leaped toward her she turued and 
rau, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

“ Tig maid will ke-p your secret becanse she is to 
be weil paid for it,” Baron Chandos had said to 
Voluey Heath at tne Normandy chateau, 

“She hates me, and she will tell ‘Talbot Dane any- 
thing he asks her and she snows,” Heath had re- 
plied, drearily. 

He was both right and wrong in his gloomy cal- 





culations—wrong in supposing that Adéle hated him 
—right in prophesying that she would tell Lord Dane 
anything he asked her, if she knew it. But she did 
the last solely upon the principle that “a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Lord Dane laid down his money—the gold—on 
her coquettish palms, as much as he could pile on 
both. 

He got in return the address Sybil’s present maid 
had innocently furnished, and he had already 
started for Normandy at about the very time Baron 
Chandos and Heath were holding that interview 
which has been narrated in a previous chapter. 

Heath, when he broke from Baron Chandos and 
ran down to the lower hall, found no cause for alarm 
there. It was only a neighbour upon a trifling errand 
concerning some rare flowers which Sybil bad ex- 
pressed a desire to see. 

Baron Chandos, who had followed closely after 
Voluey, was greatly relieved. 

At the first opportunity he advised Volney to make 
some excuse to his wife, and take her away from 
Normandy, from France even, and to tell her no- 
thing of the truth at present, He offered the use of 
a villa of his own which he possesséd in the south of 
Italy, and urged immediate departure. But Heath 
had at last resolved to do that which should have 
been dove so long before—confess the whole truth 
to his wife. 

His lips whitened and his eyes took a desperate 
glitter as he announced this resolution, bat he stood 
tirmin it. He would flee no more, no farther, not 
even to avoid arrest as the murderer of Sybil’s 
father. 

“{ did not kill him,” he said, when Baron Chandos 
showed him how sure he was of conviction if he were 
arrested and placed in the hands of the law. ‘‘I did 
not kill him, and somehow my innocence will be 
made known—hereafter if not now.” 

It was with the utmost difficulty that Baron Chandos 
persuaded him to postpone teiling Sybil all for a 
single day, in the hope that he might himeelf re- 
ceive some news which he was looking for, and 
which might possibly alter the aspect of affairs 
materially. 

It. was only for a day, but it proved the most 
terrible error Volney Heath had made since his 
first mistake of marrying his wife under another 
man’s name and dignities. His story was bad enough 
at the best, and he lost by listeuing to Baron Chandos 
the one advantage he might have had in telling it 
himself, 

As Baron|Chandos had said, Lord Danehad left Eng. 
land at the same time with himself, aud on substauti- 
ally the same errand, to discover Heath, the supposed 
murderer of Rupert Vassar. 

They reached Paris at nearly the same time. 

The baron having knowleige of Dane's errand, 
but Dane not knowing his, the baron eluded 
the earl, and, stumbling by an extraordinary chance 
upon Sybil’s ex-maid, obtained the knowledge he 
wanted of Heath’s whereabouts and departed 
thither. 

Dane did not stumble upon the maid, she stumbled 
upou him. 

Audle, indeed, gathering from Chandos crutiously 
that there was money tobe got out of Dane, hastened 
to seek him as soon as Chandos was well out of the 
way, although she had solemnly, and with the utmost 
appearance of meaning what she said, promised uot 
to tell the earl where Heath was under any circum- 
stances, 

She made her bargain with Dane first, named ber 
price and got it. 

She had ,one to the earl’s hotel to see him, She 
was followed away from there by Cheeny, the ear!’s 
confidential man, 

Cheeny was bent upon foiling his master in his 
search for Heath and Sybil—not that he cared to spare 
Heath, but he dared not let Daue and Heath, or Dane 
aud Sybil, meet for fear of Perdita’s identity being 
discovered. 

He calculated that Heath, on receiving warning of 
what was coming, would flee and seek some uew re- 
treat. 

‘Tue earl knew that Perijita was at Rylands. 

Cheeny had contrived to convince- him after his 
return from his fruitleds errand to Graystone that 
there had risen in bis abs nce circumstances which 
had made it absolutely necessary for him to pro- 
ceed to such extreme measures as he had dove 
in removing Miss Lorne to that bleak mountain fast- 
ness, 

Lord Dane had accepted his man’s course and 
reasouing not at all willingly. He was very angry 
in fact at first wheu he discovered what had been 
done. 

His whole sensitive and chivalric nature rose 
agaiust this violeuce and treachery towards a woman, 
whatever her station ia life or her position towards 
himself, 
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He did not sueceed in quieting his uneasiness, 
even by giving Cheenya fresh cheque, with orders to 
sxpply the “the poor little thing” with every 
twxury money could buy, which it is needless to say 
the valet had no idea of doing at present. 

“The harder lines she has the quicker she’ll give 
ia,” he thougiit. 
(To be continued.) 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 
_—___<———_ 
CHAPTBSR XX. 

Torre are some calamities that strike us dumb 
and powerless, lite the liglitwing shaft. When Lady 
Strathspey beard her husband’s footsteps ringing 
down the oaken stairéase she sank down upon the 
earpet, and, resting her forehead on her folded arms, 
sat in a stupid, senseless torpor, half unconscious of 
the great calamity that had befallen her. 

Im that: condition Judith found ber when after 
waiting for hours to be summoned, and unable to 
Weptess her anxiety,’she entered her lady’s room un- 
Vidden, and all &ffort'on the girl's part to rouse her 
proved ineffectual. 

Tw her ‘fright. Judith summoned Mrs. Colonel 
Chadisig¢h, and she in her turn sumnioned the family 

iejan, 

Bat he shook his head almost as sootras his eyes 
rested on the white, fro: n-like face. The disease was 
beyond his skill, he could dono more thaw administer 
a simple stimulant. 

But toward night,-of her own ‘will the countess: 
roused up. 

Very white dnd still and silent’ she:'remained, but 
she was clear headed and conscions, and began at 
ence for making her artangemerits for lewving 


Her husband had cast her off, and she determined 
‘w repair'at once to her own estate known as Auk- 
land Osks ; she was too proud in her injured inno- 
eenee to make one effort toward clearing herself in 
his eyes or regaining his confidence and affection. 

“ We-shall set-out carly in the morning, Judith,” 
she said, quietly, “and I want you to make all meces- 
og meee: that isy’’ she added, with a wan 
smile, “if you intend to-stand vy nie now in my hour 
of triak” 

The gir) burst into tears, é 
+ May dear, dear lady,” she sobbed, “ how cam you 
Gout tie?” 

“I do not doubt you, Judith,”’ returned the 'coun- 
teen,“ Itrust you implicitly; you ave my one true 
triewd and helper in ail the world.” 

The following morning foand everything in readi- 
Bess. 

The countess breakfasted in her own apartments. 
Her'trunks stood out in the hall, her private carriage 
was-ordered, 

Ste had made ler explanations to Mrs. Colonel 
Chatteigh, and charged her wit! the task of excusing 
her'to the fow guests still remaining. 

Only one more task remained to her before’ she 
went out from her husband’s home for ever. She 
must bid adieu to her children. Oh, bitter, bitter task ! 

The poor mother put it off till the very last mo- 
went. Her husband had decreed that they should 
be given to Lady Neville’s charge, and they were to 
go te Lendon that very afternoon, in the dare of Lord 
Strathepey’s notary, Her husband was lord) and 
master; and nothing remained for her bat to submit 
aud obey. 

Ste crossed the hall with tottering steps and 
spped at the nursery dour. The Dundas woman 
ypewed it. 

Lady Pearl and her brother had just finished their 
oreakfast. 

* Ob; mamma,” cried Pearl, “ youare going to Lon- 
don 'teo! I’m go giad! Loja said you were not, bat 
you will go!” 

The ebduntess dtéw ler child'to her bosom. and 
signed to the nurse to leave the room, | She obeyed, 
with a strange glitter in lier dusky eyes. 

“Mamma cannot»gd to Loudon now,” the poor 
mother began, choking down the aching wisery’ at 
ber heart; “ but Lady Pearb shalt go,anu stay a wiiile 
with Aunt Neville.” 

* ] don’t want to go without you, mamma!” 

“But you must, darling! Maiuma is obiiged to\go 
ows journey now ; Brother Augus will go with you, 
sd papawill come-seon; and you'll see the great 

sy. wed have bo many pretty things, and play with 

sin Victoria, and Aunt Neville will be very kind 
wiyuu.’ 

‘The child grew somewhat pacified, and the young 
heir stood passive, bis light, opaque eyes expressive 
of neither one thing nor the other, 

The coustéess arosé, fecliog that ina few moments 
eer strength: and fortitude would give way. She 
warned to the boy first, and took both of his sallow 
eheeks io her Lands. 








“Good-bye, Angus,” she said, kissing him re- 
peatedly ; “in the years to come you shall suffer no 
wrong at my hands, Heaven bless you.” 

The boy received the embrace as he did every- 
thing else, with passive indifference, But little 
Marguerite sobbed, and cluag to her mother in pas- 
sionate grief, 

“ My darling, may Heaven keep you from harm,” 
murmured the countess, 

Then, with one last convulsive embrace, she tore 
herself away. 

She had parted from her children perhaps for ever, 
yet her step was firm, aud her bearing like that of 
an outraged queen, as she traversed the long corri- 
dor, passing the apartments in which her husband 
and his lawyer sat, the doors double locked. 

Judith awaited her in the hall, and the carriage 
was at the door. 

She entered it, and without one backward glance 
passed out from the grand old manor, and under the 
branches of the giant oaks, on the way to the home 
of her childhood—a disgraced and discarded wife! 

As she rolledalong in the yellow; autumn sunlight 
a sudden remembrance of that awful morning, when 
the strauge apparition appeared before her, as she 
sat under the great rock at Strathepey Castle, flushed 
across her mind, 

* You shall be robbed of your titlesand grandeur, 
an outcast, scorned by your husband, dnd derided|by 
the world |” 

“Oh, Heaven,” she murmured, “ how fearfully the 
terrible prediction has beeu fulfilled! What merci- 
less fate is pursuing me? What in all my life have 
Lever doue that this wee'and desolation should couie 
upon me?” 

In the meantime the Earl of: Strathspey was mak- 
ing his fina) preparations. 

Everythiug had been arranged ‘betwen him and 
Colonei Gilbert Vernon, ‘who was then at his sister's 
residence, only a short distance from Sevenoaks, 

The seconds had settled al) the ‘preliminaries, 4nd 
the deadly meeting was to take place on tlie follow- 
ing morning at sudrise’at' a spotiknown: a8/Wiilow 
Ridge, a secluded place some seven or éight miles 
distant. 

Lord Strathepey knew well enough that the chances 
against him were two to one. 

His adversury was # cool, streag«nerved man, an 
old soldier, ‘and a dead shut. 

There was but little hope that: he would escape 
with his life, And im view of this state of things he 
Was engaged throughoat the day in closing up his 
earthly accounts and making ready for death and 
eternity. 

And calmly enough he did it, fom in’ that hour An- 
gus, Earl of Strathspey, with all ‘his wealth dnd 
honours, was not much in love with life. 

He made his will, providing haudsomély for his 
daughter, and leaving everything else to his son and 
heir, save an aunuity to his late countess; and five 
thousand pounds to be déposited ins bank to the order 
of Judith Ford, His two children he leftia charge of 
his sister, appointing her husband, Sir Marsliall Ne- 
Ville, as guardian aud executor, 

This done in his silent aud desolate! home he sat 
down and waited—waited for the slow hours of the 
autumo night to wear away, and the morrow to dawn 
which, in all probability, would make him # mur- 
derer in the same moment that it seat his.-guilty 
soul into the presenee of his Maker. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Lavy Stratuspry and Jadith, who was. her sole 
attendant, took the first out-going train and jour- 
neyed on as fast as steam could convey themi toward 
Aukland Oaks, in the county of Kent. 

A feeling of dedth-like apathy and despuirftoze the 
poor wife's weart as she sat in an obscure corner, her 
‘ace thickly veiled, living over again every moment 
of that last terrible scene with her husbaud, 

Not one biteet word, one cruel glance, had she for- 
gotten. But as ste recailed tiem ail one sentence 
struck her with peculiar force. 

“ 'Theday after to-morrow I will meet your gallant 
colonel and put a bullet througly his: heart.” 

For the fivst time its true import flashed upon her. 
Her white cheeks grew whiter, aud ler breath came 
in gasps. 

Did it mean a duel? 

On and ov they sped, the golden moon waned, and 
the dreamy autunm twilight begin to fall, She would 
soon reach the old home of her happy girlhood. 

But that terrible sentence rang in her ears: 

“The day after to-morfow !” 

The coming moruing weuld be'that day. Only 
one brief night, intervened. 

One night, and her husband, dear’ as her owu life- 
blood still, in spite of all bis cruel injustice, might be 
lying stark atid dead on some lonely heath with the 
stain of murder on his soul. 

She arose'to her feet with’ a suppressed shriek. 





— 

“ Judith,” she whispered, ina strange ‘ 
“how far is the next station?” WY alten Volee, 
i» Onlya little way, my lady,” replied the girl, look. 
ing up in wonder. “I can see the lights from th 
windows now.” . 

“We must get out there; I am goin ” 

“My lady! ae 

“ Hush 3 Have the baggage sent on, and ask - 
questions | 

Her deathly white face and wide, horror-filled ¢ “a 
frightened Judith, and she obeyed in silence, Th 
got off at the little wayside station and waited fori, 
return. train. 

The autumn night was waning, the starg’ wer 
growing dim, and far beyond the purple hills the first 
faint tints of dawn were begining to glow, why 
they reached the Penrith station, up amid the (up. 
berland bills. 

“Engage the first carriage you see,” Whispered 
the countess as they got out. 

Judith obeyed in wondering silence, 

“ Drive to The Cedars, the seatof Lady Vernon, 
and drive for your life,” she commanded as the driv 
closed the carriage door. 

The shrill clarion of a. cock from some neighbou. 
ing farmyard broke the morning silence, 

The countess uttered @ faitit cry. 

“ Ob, mereiful Heaven!” jshe moaned, “it may 9 
too late! Drive fast!’’ she cried to thé driver; “tig 
a matter of life and death! Drive: fast, and vil 
double, treble ‘your fee!” 

The.man sprang to his box anid laslied his horses 
like a madman. 

hn ag flew over the dewy English: hills like the 
wind. 

The countess sat like; a statue, her hands locked, 
her ‘wide, hovror-filled dyes watching’ the reddening 
dawn. 

At The Cedars everything was se silent’ ‘as th 
grave. Lady Vernon's household slept. tvéll afte 
their arduous duties, A grand bal ud was 10 
come off in a couple of days, and ber ladyship ai 
her attendants had been busy with preparations, 

Away up in one chamber of the pleasant Dnglish 
country house solitary light was burning, as it bad 
burned throngh the livelong night; and n-th 
chamber sat Colonel Gilbert Vernon, in whose hououw 
all this gaiety and display whieh the housebold ba 
been preparing was to take place, 

The colonel had madé hie will, and written a brief 
characteristic note to the woman who bad engaged to 
be his wife, aud a few lives of instriction aud exple 
nation to his sister, who was utterly iguorunt of tue 
awiul event that was impending. 

The rest of his time he devoted to making outs 
clear and concise statement of all that had trauspired 
between the Countess of Strathspey arid hiniseli, ia 
which he fully set forth her purity and innocsuce, 
This done, he arose, smoked hisinevitable cigar aud 
glanced out at the reddening dawn. 

lt was time to set out. He diti not care to be late 
on the field, He descended the stairs witix the same 
serene aud éphinx-like face ie always wore, aud was 
in the act of letting himself out when a violent ring 
at the door-bell startled the entire’ houseliuld. The 
coloriel opened the door and sveod face to face with 
Lady Strathspey. 

He divined: her errand on the instant, aud led her 
into a small ante-room adjoiuing, the door of which 
he locked. 

The countess dropped into: # seat, ‘breathless sud 
ill from fatigue and exeitement, The colonel crossed 
to the mantélpivce, and poured out a small goblet of 
wive, which he compelled uer to swallow. 

“Now, Lady Strathspey,” he said as né-glanced 
at his wateh, “let me eur what you lave to say; l 
uaven’t any timé to lose,” 

The countess looked up at his stern, icy face, aud 
her very soul sank withiw her. ; 

“Colonel Vernou,”: se said, “you ate going 
fight a duel with my husband ?”’ 

“Tam!” was the laconic answer, F 

“And E-liave come,’ she cohtinued, ‘ber voice 
thrilling with agony, ‘to eutrear you to roregoyout 

urpose.” 

** Just whaéD supposed,” replied the officer,’ bu 
toning up his coat; “Lam traly sorry, mudant Lut 
I cannot grant your requést; and now if you har? 
nothing more to say 1 iiust bid! you good-aor 
ing!” 

fie strode towards the door, but-'the spoor wowsa 
Sprang up and threw herself at hig eet, ‘sD’ 

“Ob, Colonel Vernon,” she éntrteated, raising let 
imploring eyeste Lis iace, * have pityon me! 1 sa 
the most miserable creature’ in ‘the world micenys 
but if) this duel itwke'place I shall go widd: Ut 
Cvlonel Vernon, have pity on’ me!” oe! 

* Madum,” questioned the colovel, & tiie we 
patiently, “why do you'come to me? Why ™ 
make your appeal to the Ewrl of Strathspey? thos 

“ Because,” she replied, witlveu unutiersute pt 
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in her voice, “ because the Earl of Strathspey has | 


cast me off, and forbidden me ever again to come into 
his presence—he would not hear me, but, Colonel 
Vernon, he is my husband. and I love him; on my 
knees Limplore you to save him and yourself from 
the awful crime of murder,” 

The colonel, despite his cool self-command, was 
deeply moved, His bearded lip actnally trembled as 
he raised the Kneeling countess and placed her in a 


eat. 

“ Lady Strathspey,” he said, “ this is very painful 
—I wish you had not sought this interview. I can- 
not grant your request. Your husband insulted me, 
then challenged me to fight him; at this moment he 
awaits me, and you come here to ask me to back 
out and brand myself a coward!” 

“Not a coward, Colonel Vernon,” she cried; “a 
Christian—a man so noble and brave that he dares 
defy the pitiful estimate of men, dares do what is 
right for the sake of his own soul, for the sake of a 
miserable, heartbroken woman! Colonel Vernon, 
have mercy! Jn the years to come, when you have 
a wife of your own, it will be a bitter drop in your 
cup of happiness to remember that you teok my hus- 
band’s life and seut me to a suicide’s grave! For 
your own sake, for my poor husband's sake, for the 
sake of my little children, have mercy !” 

She threw herself at his feet again, clasping his 
knees and raising her streaming eyes to his face. He 
shook her off almost roughly, his face growing white 
and rigid. 

“Great Heaven!” he burst out, “I’d soomer be 
shot a dozen times than endure this. Let me alone, 
madam—1 must go!” 

He #trode past her, and, unlocking the door, hur- 
ried out. 

Thé dawn of day was in its glory! The East was 
one blaze of gold, all the hill tops were crowned 
with purple mist, and the sweet, fresh air alive with 
rejoicing melody ! 

Something ion this sweet and solemn beauty, in the 
twitter of the-birds, the bleating of the folded lambs, 
the breath of the opening blossomis—some subtle in- 
duence—touched this cold, cynical, worldly mante 
heart, and he stegd still on the steps, glanciti¢ 
suleunly around him, Bor the last-time, perhapsd- 
Iu another hour his soul might be in eternity ! 

A faint, gasping sob from the poor woman withio 
réached his éar—the wdmaw he:had loved so jin’ the 
days of his impetuous yonth. He turned sharply on 
his heek setting his White teeth hard. beneath his 
uloustache., 


“ 


‘BhisUndian colonel was a brave man, but’ never } 


tp all bisilifé bad duch (sublime courage inspired him 
ab at thabmonient, 

He strode back, and into the ante-room, where the 
cou téas! still knelt, her face hiddew: ia her hands. 

“Lady Strathspey,” he said, curtly, * Pb not fight, 
your husband!” 

The countess sprang up with a cry)of joy, aud 
began to pour forth ver thanks.and’ blessings, but 
before she could utter a word the colonel had. goue, 

Anil, While she and Judith were'being driven back 
to Penrith Station to’ make a fresh. start. for Auklaud 
Oaks, away out on tiie borders of the Sevenoaksestate, 
in a secluded bottom kuown .as Willow Ridge,.a 
solemu group was gathered, 

It was composed of the. Earl of Strathspey and his 
twoseconds, who were Colonel Chudleigh and a young 
Guardsman-named Putney, and two gentlemen,’ the 
seconds of Colonel Vernon, 

Everything, wasim readiness—the spot selected, the 
disthuce paced off, all the horrible preliminaries ‘ar- 
fanged ; and, pistol ia Land, the haggard eari stood, 
du the solwmn hush of dawn, eager to. stain Lisi soul 
with the awful crime of murder, 

The birds began tu twitter amid the willow boughs, 
the golden :ight broadened and deepened, aud jpre- 
sently, above'the purplepeaks of the Cumberland 
hills appeared the glittering rim of the. risiug sun, 
But Colouel Gilbert: Veruon Lad uot come. 

The earl strodé up and down, giawing ati his 
moustache in, his fiery impatience, and one of ithe 
colonel’s seconds mounted his herse and rode off to 
ascertaiu the cause of Lis delay. 


In a short space of time he galloped back, bringing | 


the startling news that Colonel Gilbert Vernon de- 
clined to fight. 

“Scoundrel,” muttered the earl, white with disap- 
pointed rage, “he’s a sneak and a coward, andi I'll 
shoot him down at sight, like a deg.” 

_ “Tdou’t know,” mused Colonel Chudleigh ; “I’m 
inclins d to think it required more courage on Ver- 
vOn 8 part to give up tuis duel than to figlit it.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AT first, as is always the, cage, there was a wen- 
drous commotion over this scandal iu high life. 
Nhe affair was discussed from the Scottish border 
to the Laud’s End, for the Earl of Strathspey was a 
uted wan; it filled the public journals; aud cousti- 





| 


tuted the topic for all the tea-drinkings for a month 
afterwards. 

As a matter of course, public sympathy went with 
the earl. A peer could not possibly be inthe wrong! 
It must be his wife, his fair, weak wife! “ Frailty, 
thy name is woman !” 

Lady Neville took the matter in hand, aud soon 
promulgated the popular theory. Whatever Lady 
Neville did was popular. 

“Poor Angus!” she said, referring to the earl, 
‘*his domestic afilictions were so severe! Hewasa 
man to be pitied! His countess was insane! ‘That 
was the secret. There was a taint of mwdness in the 
Aukland blood—she warned the earl of it before he 
married her.”’ 

Whoever could have dreamed of such #romance 
as that shepherd boy in the ‘l'yroh being Lord Strath. 
spey’s son but a maniac ? 

The earl believed the boy to be her own child, 
born beforetheir marriage; Lady Nevilledidnotknow 
about that. There was a diversity of opinion re- 
lative to the child’s age. But the countesshad acted 
shamefully, and was not to be trusted in atiythiitig! 

Lord Strathspey intended taking immediate steps 
for a divorce,aud she hoped it would be allover and 
forgotten before the children Were old enough to 
comprehend the matter. Shi@ intended to bring 
them in utter ignorance of their poor, insane 
mother 


This was the: popular beliéf, and the-oredulous 
British pablicswallowed it withoutasking #question. 

Mediwhile Lord Strathspey, Heping to down 
some of hid bitter anguish, ‘took himself “a to 
foreign landsy or Nig the divorce, and his childten, 
and everything: @ise to tdke care of themselves, or 
to be tékeuiedweof by his: capable relatives; ithe 
Nevilles: ad , 

his countéas settled down! very quiétly in her’ old 
home-at Owles with Juditly as compadion, 


her dead: fullitery. 


Very fea ttidiids, ‘from thesey had theonce 
flattered. Public opidionwis* 
almost iia wihiiOtistydeainst her. 


_itéw ber lawyer, Sir Henry emp hy into whose 

wads she submitted the case of her little boy in the 
Tyrol, even he, while he took the case in hand, and 
determined té- make: the best hg could of it, looked 
upow the,whole thing a8 asupreme bit of nonsense, 
aud upon his: client. herself. as a weak, addleybrained. 
(lunatic who would be mucly. safer ledged, ina mad- 
louse, 

Quly-one of ber former friends stood by her im'‘her 
fallen fortune. This one was old Doctor: Reuftew. 
He: made this: wayrdowmto Aukland Oaks te pay her 
a consolatory visit. 

The.old Scotchman had a keen: brain, and was’ in- 
tensely practical in his shrewd common sense, yet, 
singularly enough, he beiieved every word: of the 
strange stony coucerning the Tyroi lad on the first 
hearing. , Add he went down to. Aukland Oaks to 
offer bis old patient his aid and consolation, 

Meanwhile Judith—faithful and devoted to her un- 
fortunate lady—had. her. own, svrrows, The five 
thousand pounds, which weré to have been ler mar- 
riage dowry, lay,.snugly in the bank awaiting her 
order ; and:she had in aidition a,nice little sum saved 
from her monthly wages—euough, as she, told hersclt, 
to put Hendrick aud herself far beyoud the reach of 
waut; but-Heddrick did not come. 

For months the ‘ Victoria,” the ship in which he 
had sailed, had been due, yet she did not come. 
Now every newspaper that the anxious girl took up 
contained soumé item in reference to the expe¢ted 
steamer ; one week she had beeu seen off this place, 
and the next week off the other, but at last. the true 
intelligence came. 

Judith read it one morting sitting in the pretty 
breakfast-room at Auklaud Oaks. 

‘Lost at Sea” in dminous capitdlg headed the 
column of marine intelligence; aud the simple ac- 
count followed. 

The truth had been got at in regard to the miss- 
ing steamer“ Victoria.” She was burned in the 
Cniuese waters, aud not one of her crew escaped— 

not, one! 

In Judith Ford’s heart as she read thesé last words 
the hope that had been so very dear to ber died out. 
Sle was a quiet, self-represséd girl, bat’ her affec- 
tions were very deep, and she loved this sailor lover 
as few women love. 

She utteréd a dry sobs “I'he countess, musing, be- 
fore the fire,.beard it and looked .up, The’ girl’s 
blank, hopeless face startled her. 

* What is it, Judith ?” she asked. 

Judith crossed to Where she sat, with the paper in 
her hand aud her finger of the paragraph. 

* The “Victoria’ is ‘lost, “for sare,’ she said, “and 
Heudrick’s gone.” 

‘here was ati indoséribable pathos in’ lier quiet 





Voice. 


Lady Strathspey’s eyes filled with tears as she 
glanced over the item. She put out her arm and drew 
the girl to her side. 

Overcome by her lady’s kindness, Judith dropped 
on her knees and rested her head on her shoulder, 
weeping quiet but bitter tears. 

‘he countess stroked her brown hair caressingly. 

“Poor Judith—good, faithful Judith,” she said ; 
“if itis true we shall be nearer and dearer friends 
than ever, friends in the sacred bonds of sorrow.” 

And it was true! : 

The “ Victoria ” never returned, and Hendrick was 
gone. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tue London season set in, and Lady Cecilia 
Drummond and her circle of gay admirers took fligat 
from’ Cavendish Manor and opened the baronet’s 
towa house in Grosvenor Square, 

The baronet was quite bountifully supplied with 
wealth, otherwise he never would have been my lady 
Cecilia’s husband ; and the appointments of his town 
house were very magnificent. 

Lady Drummond and Lady Neville were the best 
of frieuds. Their elegatit mausions were in the same 
locality, and they met dontiuually at the fashionable 
assemblies'which both frequented. 

It was at Lady Drumnion:’s first ball of the season 
that their first meeting’ @f:er the separation of the 
earl and his: wife took end 

A very charming affair'was this ball, got up on the 
very grandest scale; and atiended by the very créme 
de lw orére of West Bad soviety. 

Lady Drammond -was the queen of hosts, and her 
entertainments were always largely attended. ‘The 
spacious drawing-rooms were*filled with beauty and 
splendour om this, her first*#ight, Costly silks, 

i j pand's weet-scented blossoms, glittered 


and plowed in the ligh of the switgin IL deli 
| 3 t | a ler, 
atid som@ ol wud devOted retainers who had se¥ved | aud’ over all throbbed a eannirage 


the’ bewildering sound of ex- 


j= She did the Eonours in the most approved manner, 
She seemed: ubiquitous in her graceful attentions— 
smiling radiautly on one, ~pexking a pleasaut word 
'to another, and breaking hearts at random with the 
glances of her glorious eyes. She danced and sang, 
and fairly outdid herse'f iu the way of being charm- 
ing; yet never perhaps in all her life before had 
the fair Cecilia. felt more despondent. 

When the ball was fairly under way, and every 
one was being amused and entertained, she stole 
out from thé crowded drawing-rooms ifito the dim, 
cool silence ef the conservatory, ‘This she eritered, 
and, losing fhe door after her, she threw herself 
into the rustic seat with a sigh of relief. 

Lady Drummond had looked for the Earl of Strath- 
spey at het’ball that niglit. 

‘*He can come in a quiet way,” she wrote in her 
note of invitation to Lady Neville. “Tt will do the 
poor man good to mingle with his friends; and where 
is the impropriety ?” 

But instead of availing himself of this’ iuvita- 
tion, and atténding the ball in a quiet way, this 
provoking peer had taken himself uff to Sicily for 
the winter. 

Lady Cécilia sat down and pushed back the heavy 
braids from her forehead, her dark brows corragated 
‘with vexation. 

“Gone to Sicily,” she soliloquized ; “gone, and I 
counted so much on having him here! Of all pro- 
voking men Angus, Earl of Strathspey, is most 
provoking! But I'll have my revenge yet! L 
will!” 

She set her white teeth and locked her jewelled 
hands in ffer¢e determination, 

She seemed to be back again in that far-away morn- 
ing of youth and hope. How happy she was! How 
beautiful she was; and how she loved him! 

This very provoking man, Angus, Earl of Strath- 
spey—low she loved him in his manly, Saxon 
strength, with the honours of all his race descending 
to him alone, the last Strathspey in all the world. 
How he thrilled her with the viances of his handsome 
eyes, and won her with the flutteries of his lioneyed 
tougue ! 

How’ he called her his own, his bride, his countess ; 
then, at the very last, when she almost felt the 
coronet upon her brow, cast her off, and, at his 
father’s bidding, wedded another ; aud that other the 
one woman in all the world’ whom she mest hated— 
Margterite, daughter of Sir Rulaud Aukland, heiress 
of Auklaud Oaks, 

But for this Marguerite, this blue-eyed Pearl of 
Kent, as she was called, through some kindredship 
on the father’s side, the barvuctcy of Aukland, to- 
gether with the old chateau in France, and all the 
Aukiand moneys would have descended to Cecilia 
Caventisti of Cavendish Manor. 

But the blue-eyed Pearl of Keut lived and thrived, 
aud the Lord of Strathspey Castle went down aud 





wedded. her. 
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And she, grand-niece of a duke, with all her 
haughty pride and queenly beauty, was left forsaken 
in her dreary old manor house with scarcely a pound 
of ready cash. 

Thinking it all over, her dark cheeks flamed and 
a baleful light blazed in her black eyes. Nothing 
short of a complete revenge would ever cancel that 
bitter wrong—that terrible humiliation. Angus of 
Strathspey had blighted her life, and left her to marry 
an imbecile old baronet for the sake of his gold and 
title; and as surely would she blight his and bring 
his proud head down in dust at her feet. 

Sitting in the dim light of the conservatory, with 
the gorgeous blooms around her, this woman looked 
the impersonation of a beautiful fiend in her costly 
robes and jewels—her rare face distorted by the 
most malignant passions the human heart ever 
knows, 

A rustle of silken drapery in the adjoining apart- 
ment startled her. It was Lady Neville, who came 
in to look at the flowers and get a breath of fresh 
air—a proud and regal] woman, very like the earl, 
her poten 

She plucked a cluster of heliotrope and sat down, 
inhaling its fragrance. 

Lady Drummond arose on the instant and hurried 
out, 

“ My dear Lady Neville,” she said, sinking down 
on @n opposite seat, “I beg your pardon! I was 
choking with the heat, and ran in here! I hope it 
is not growing tedious in the drawing-rooms ?” 

“Oh, dear no,” replied Lady Neville as she fas- 
tened the heliotrope in the lace on her bosom; “I 
never saw a more successful }all—your balls are al- 
ways successful, Lady Drummond!” 

“ Are they, my dear Lady Neville? If you say 
se I’m content. But I beg your pardon, I fancy you 
look a trifle paler than usual. Are you quite well ?” 

“No, not entirely well; I felt just the least faint 
when I left the ball-room.” 

Lady Drummond caught up a little silver bell and 
tinkled it. In an instant a page stvod beside her. 

“ A bottle of port,” she said, “ aud glasses.” 

“ Delightful old port, Lady Neville,” she explained 
as the page returned with the requisite articles on a 
silver tray ; “ Sir Varney pronounces it unsurpassed, 
_ oue glass; twillran through your veins like 

ire,” 

She poured out a couple of glasses, drinking one 
herself, while Lady Neville sipped the other. 

“T've not been myself,” said the latter, “for a 
—— vr two, indeed not since that sad affair of the 

«. . 
Lady Drummond nodded sympathetically. 


* from the effects of the wine. 








[a WIFE'S APPEAL, } 
“"Tis a terrible affliction,” continued Lady Neville, 


duction of her own babe in order that this child 
might lant him ?” 





putting down her glass, her blonde cheek @ g 
“T can’t bear to think 
of it. Poor Angus is bitterly humiliated! But he 
deserves it, He should never have married an Auk- 
land!” 

“1 beg your pardon, Lady Neville,” emoothly put 
in Lady Cecilia, “but the taint of insanity is not in 
the Aukland blood, it comes from the mother’s side ; 
your brother’s wife’s mother wasa Rowland, aud the 
taint comes from the Rowland blood.” 

“ Does it, indeed? Oh, dear me, I really beg your 
pardon, my dear, dear Lady Drummond, and | did 
not think——You are connected with the Auklands, 
are you not?” 

“ Remotely,” replied Lady Drummond, with a re- 
pressed flash in her eyes; “ don’t distress yourself, 
my dear friend. I’m not a bit offended. I'm quite 
sure | do not inherit the family taint.” 

“ Well, the Auklands are a fine family,” continued 
Lady Neville, ‘‘xnd poor, dear papa was eager for the 
match. Indeed, he commanded it, I believe. Angus 
had got into sone entanglement, and poor papa 
wanted him to marry. But dear mamma and I 
warned them of this very thing. And now it has 
broken out! So sad for a manlike Angus, so young 
and with such a career before him. He’s completely 
broken down ; no héart or spirit for anything.” 

“Does he contemplate getting a divorce?” asked 
Lady Cecilia, pressing one hand against her heart to 
still ite fierce throbbings. 

“ He did at first—or rather we persuaded him to do 
so. But he has changed his mind again—he says he 
won't suffer the disgraceful affair to be dragged be- 
fore the public. You see,” continued her ladyship, 
* he believes his wife to be guilty of criminal conduct. 
1 do not like to speak of it, but you are a dear friend. 
All that story of the child, you know, which the coun- 
tess fancied was her own, and insisted that the earl 
should acknowledge—I believe it all to be nonsense, 
the vagaries of a maniac’s brain; but Angus,” she 
whispered, lowering her head and speakiug confiden- 
tially, “ believes the boy is her own, born before her 
marriage!” 

“Really! Where is the boy?” questioned Lady 
Drummond, eagerly. 

“I scarcely know—somewhere in the Tyrol 
thongh, I think. Oh, ’tis just the most absurd 
thing! A poor peasant’s child, which she chanced 
to fancy !”” 

Lady Cecilia's eyes gleamed like those of a panther 
about to spring. 

“I wonder,” she suggsted, cautiously, “if she, 
the countess I mean, could have counived at the ab- 





PrP 


“ "Tis borrible to think of. but Angus believes it,” 

“He does? Poor man, how I pity him,” Lady 
Drummond said, her eyes gleaming with s 
triumph ; ‘it will be bad to have it all dragged be- 
fore the public, for her children’s sake. If I were 
concerned I should stop it.” 

“ We are trying to do so, Sir Marshall has seco 
Galloway, and requested him not to take her casein 
hand. She is taking steps to have the child’s rights, 
as she fancies them, establixhed.” i 

Lady Drummond laughed s peculiar rippling 


peal. 

“ Dear me,” she said ; “if I were the Earl of Strath- 
spey, and that woman’s husband, theugh slie’s my 
cousin in a remote degree, how effectually I would 
stop all this scandal !” 

“ How?” questioned Lady Neville. ; 

“How? Simply enough! I would exercises 
husband’s authority, and shut her up in » mad-hous, 
where she could not harm herself or others.” 

Lady Neville started. Clever as she was, she hed 
never dreamed of this, and it appeared 60 easy, 
not at all wrong and cruel. She was an intensely 
proud woman, and this was such an effectual wey o 
hushing up the scandal, If the earl were only ip 
England! 

Lady Drommond watched her keenly, and saw thst 
her arrow had struck home, as she intended it 

“ And the dear little children?” she asked, “ how 
are they ?” 

“Qh, quite well ; only Lady Pearl grieves for her 
mother. Angus is a perfect stoic.” 

‘: He's like the Stratiispeys, isn’t he?” 

“ Well, yes, 1 suppose so, ut least he will be as he 
matures,” 

“] thought the likeness very striking, as I r 
member him,” said Lady Drummond, with ® most 
wicked smile. “ Poor little things, it is so sad. Bub 
the very best have their troubles; it will all blow 
over in'a little while. Don't worry yourself ill, dest 
Lady Neville.” ~ 

“T'll try to avoid that,” replied her ladyship # ~ 
arose; “and now | suppo-e it is our duty, oF J° 
duty rather, to return to the drawing-r00me 
really I am in no mood for gaiety ; and, dearest Mi 
Drummond, if you'll allow me, I think 1’il order my 
carriage and drive home.” 

Lady Drummond was deeply grieved, of me 
yet she yielded her consent, and the sister © ne 
Strathspey departed, her brain filled with the 
purpose that her friend's words had suggested. 

(To be continued) 
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ROBERT RUSHTON’S DESTINY. 
a 
CHAPTER IV, 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked though locked up in steel 

Whose conscience with injustice is ae) ted. de 

enry . 

Mr. Davis sat at an office table writing a let- 
ter. He did not at first look up, but kept on with 
his employment, 

He had some remnants of conscience left, and 
is chounk from the task his wife had devolved upon 

m. 

“Mr. Baker tells me you wish to see me, Mr. 
Davis,’ said Robert, who had advanced into the 
office, by way of calling his attention. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Davis, laying down his pen, and 
turning half round; “I hear a bad account of you, 
Rushton.” 

“In what way, sir?’ asked our hero, returning 
his look fearlessly. 

“T hear that you have been behaving like a young 
tnffian,” said Mr. Davis, who felt that he must make 
out a strong case to justify him in dismissing Robert 
from the factory. 

“This is a serions charge, Mr. Davis,” said 
Robert, gravely; ‘‘and I hope you will be kind 
enough to let me know what I have done, and the 
name of my accuser,”” 

“T mean to do so. Probably it will be enough to 
say that your accuser is my son, Halbert.” 

“IT supposed so. I had a difficulty with Halbert 
yesterday, but I consider he was in fault.” 

“ He says you insulted and struck him.” 

ee did not insult him. The insult came from him.” 

‘Did you strike him ?” 

re Yes; but not until he had struck me first.”’ 

‘He didn’t mention this; but even if he had you 
thould not have struck him back.” 

‘Why not?” asked Robert. 

“You should have reported the affair to me.” 

“And allowed him to keep on striking me ?”” 

You must have said something to provoke him,” 
continued Mr. Davis, finding it a little difficult to 
me this question, “‘ or he would not have done 

“If you will allow me,” said Robert, “I will give 
you an account of the whole affair.” 

on,” said Mr. Davis, rather unwillingly, for 

he strongl suspected that our hero would be able 

: marae imself, and so render dismissal more 
cult, 

“Halbert took offence because I accompanied 
I ester Paine home the evening before last, though 

did it with the young lady's permission, as he 





[ROBER2’S FIRST FARE.} 


knew. He met me yesterday at twelve o’clock as 
I was going home to dinner, and undertook to lec- 


ture me on my presumption in offering my escort 
to one so much above me. He also taunted me with 
being a factory boy. I told him to keep his advice 
to himself, as I should not ask his permission when 
I wanted to walk with Hester Paine. Then he be- 
came enraged, and struck me with his cane. I took 
it from him and returned the blow, breaking the cane 
in doing it.” 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Davis, clearing his throat ; 
**you must have been very violent.” 

“*T don't think I was, sir. I struck a smart blow, 
but the cane was very light and easily broken.” 

“ You were certainly very violent,’’ continued Mr. 
Davis, resolved to make a point of this. ‘* Halbert 
did not break the cane when he struck you.” 

** He struck the first blow.” 

“That does not alter the question of the amount 
of violence, which was evidently without justifica- 
tion. You must have been in a great passion.” 

“T don’t think | was inany greater passion than 
Halbert.” 

“In view of the violence you made use of I con- 
sider that you owe my son an apology.” 

“ An apology !”’ repeated Robert, whose astonish- 
ment was apparent in his tone. 

“IT believe I spoke plainly,”’ said Mr. Davis, irri- 


tably. 

* if any apology is to be made,” said our hero, 
firmly, “ it ought to come from Halbert to me.” 

* How do you make that out ?” 

“He gave me some impertinent advice, and be- 
cause I did not care to take it he struck me.” 

“You seized his cane ina fury, and broke it in 
returning the blow.” 

““I acknowledge that I broke the cane,” said 
Robert; ‘“‘and I suppose it is only right that I 
should pay for it. I am willing to do that, but not 
to apologize.” 

“That will not be sufficient,” said Mr. Davis, 
who knew that payment for the cane would fall far 
short of satisfying his wife or Halbert. “ The cost 
of the cane was a trifle, and I am willing to buy him 
another, but I cannot consent that my son should be 
subjected to such rude violence without an apology 
from the offender. If 1 passed this ever you might 
attack him again to-morrow.” N 

“J am not in the habit of attacking others with- 
out cause,” said Robert, proudly. “If Halbert will 
let me alone, or treat me with civility, he may be 
sure that [ shall not trouble him.” 

“You are evading the main point, Rushton,” said 
Mr. Davis “Ihave required you to apologize to 
my son, and I ask you for the last time whether you 
propose to comply with my wishes 2” 


‘No, sir,” said Robert, boldly. 

“Do you know to whom you are speaking, boy ?”” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“T am not only the father of the boy you have 
assaulted, but Iam also the manager of this fac- 
tory, and your employer.” 

“Tam aware of that, sir.”’ 

“I can discharge you from the factory.” 

*T know you can,” said Rubert. 

“Of course I should be sorry to resort to such am 
extreme measure, but if you defy my authority I 
may be compelled to do so.” 

So the crisis had come. Robert saw that he must 
choose between losing his place and making a humi- 
liating apology. Between the two he did not for a 
moment hesitate. 

** Mr. Davis,” he said, boldly and firmly, “ it will 

be a serious thing for me if I lose my place here, 
for my mother and I are poor, and my wages con- 
stitute the greatest part of our income, But I can- 
not make this apology you require. I would sooner 
lose my place.”’ 
The bald and manly bearing of our hero, and his 
resolute tone, impressed Mr. Davis with an invo- 
luntary admiration. He felt that Robert was a boy 
to be proud of, but none the less he meant to carry 
out his purpose, 

“Is this your final decision ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then yon are discharged from the factory. You 
will report your discharge to Mr. Baker, and he will 
pay you what you have earned this week.” 

* Very well, sir.” 

Robert left the office with a bold bearing but « 
heart full of trouble. If only himself had been in- 
volved in the calamity he could have borne it better, 
but he knew that his loss of place meant privation 
and want for his mother unless he could find some- 
thing to do that would bring in an equal income, 
and this he did not expect. 

‘“* Mr. Baker,” he said, addressing the foreman of 
his room, on his return from Mr. Davis’s office, “I 
am discharged ” 

“ Discharged ?” repeated the foreman, in surprise. 
“There must be some mistake about this. Youare 
one of our best hands ; for your age, I mean?’”. 

‘** There is no dissatisfaction with my work that I 
know of, but I got into a quarrel with Halbert Davis 
yesterday, and his father wants me to apologize to 
him.” 

“Which you won't do?” 

“I would if I felt that I was in fault. Iam not 
too proud for that. But the fact is Halbert ught 
to apologize to me.” 





“ Halbert is a mean boy. I don’t blame you in 
the least.” 
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“So I am to report my discharge to you and ask 
on for my wages.” 

. This en thes was soon settled, and Robert left the 
factory his own master. Butit is poor consolation 
to be one’s own master under such ciroumstances. 
Onr hero, though he was) not unworthy! of the de- 
signation, dreaded to break thenews to his mother, 
for he knew that it would distress het. 

He was slowly walking when he once more 
encountered Halbert Davis. Wert was out for 
the express purpose of in@ amd exulting over 
him, for he rightly concluded Robert would de- 
cline to apologize to him. Bobert saw his enemy 
and guessed his object, but resolved tosay nothing 
to him unless actually obliged to do so. 

“ Where are you going ?’’ demanded Halbort. 

“ Home.” 

“T thought you worked in the factory ?” 

“Did you ?” asked Robert, looking fail in his face 
and reading the exultation he did not attempt to 
conceal, 

‘ Perhaps you have got turned out?’ suggested 
Halbert, with a malicious smile. : 

. “You would be glad of that; I suppose,’’ said our 
ero. 

“T don’t think I should cry much,” said Halbert. 
“‘Tt’s true then, ie it ?” 

« You wuntpat sire when 

* You won’ on so mary you go 
about begyieg for cold victuals, It'll be: some: time 
before you walk with Hester Paine agwin.” 

“‘T shall probably walk with her sooder than you 
will.” r 

She won't noti¢e a beggar.” 

“There i# not’ maieh’ chance’ of my becoming a 
Seggar, Halbert Davis ; but I would rather be-one 
than-be as mean ae you. I will drop pee slight 
hint) which you had better bear in mind. It won't 
be any safer fo insult me now than it was yestor 
~~ I cun’t lose my place # second time.’’ 

instinotively moved aside while our hero 
passed or without tahing farther notices of 

“T hate him!” Halbert muttered to: ei. 
hope he won’t fd do, Ht hié- wasn’t so 
strong I'd give hiaew fe 





CHAPTER V. 
The foolish have an itching to deride, 
But fain would be upon the laughing side. 


P 

Grxat was the dismay of Mrs. Rushton whens 
feard from Robert that he was discharged from ‘the 
oer. She was a timid woman, and rather apt to 
take desponding views of the future. 

“Oh, Robert, what is going to become. of us ?” 
she exclaimed, fearfully. We have only ‘two 
pounds in the house, an Y ac know how little I ican 
earn by braiding straw. Dreally think you were too 
hasty and impétuous.”” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear motker,’’ said 
Robert, soothingly. ‘Iam sorry I have lost! my 
place, but there are other things I can do besides 
oe in the factory. We are not going to. starve 
ye Nw 

. _ suppose you éan’t find any work ?”’ said his 


mother. 

“Then I'l help you’ braid straw,” said. Robert, 
Yatighing. “Don’t you think I might learn aftér.a 
while ?” 

“T don’t know but you might,” said..Mrs; Rush- 
ton, dubiously ; “ but tle pay is very poor.” 

** So itis, mother. I shan’t take to braiding straw 
exo¢pt as a last resort.” 

“Wouldn't Mr. Davis take you back into the 
factory if I went to¥im and told him how much' we 
needed the money ?” 

“Don’t think of such a thing, mother,” said 
Robert, hastily, his brown cheek flushing, “I'am 
too proud to beg to be taken back,” 

* But it wouldn’t be you.” 

“YT would sooner ask myself than havé you. do it, 
mothér. No, no; Mr. Davis sent me away for no 

ood reason, and he must come and ask me to return 
‘ore I'll do if.” 

“ T am afraid you are proud, Robert.’ 

“So I am, mother; but mine is an honest 
Have faith in mé for a week, mother, and see if 
don’t earn something in thattime. I don’t expect 
to niake up what'l earned at the factory; but I'll 
earn something, you may depend upon that. Now 
iow would you-like to have-some fish for supper ?” 

“T think I should like it. It isa good while:since 
we had any.”’ 

* Then [’ll tell you what—I’ll borrow Will Paine’s 
oat if he'll let me have it, and seo if. I ean't catch 
afew,” 

“ When will you be home, Robert ?” 

“iv will depend on my succes#in. fishing. It’ll be 
half-past nine,very likely, before I get fairly started, 
so I think I’d bettertake my dinner with me. [’]] 

be home some time im the rnoon,”’ 
adit hope you’ll be careful, Robert. You might get 


“I'll take care of that her—besi 
edit ks nk * at, mother—besides, I cam 


pride, 


ke 


Robert went out into the garden and dug some 
worms for bait. 

Meanwhile his mother made a couple of sand- 
wiches, and wrapped them in a paper for his lunch. 

Provided thus he walked quickly to the house-of 
Squire Paine, and rang the bell. 

“Te Will home ?” he asked. 

“ Heré Lam, old fellow,” was heard from the head 
of the stairs, and William Paine, a boy of our ah 
size and age, appeared. “Come up.” 

Robert complied with the invitation. a 

© How do-you happen to be at leisure ?” his friend 
asked. ‘I supposed you were at the factory.” 

“ Pm turned off.” 

“ Purned off! How’s that?” 

Through the influence of Halbert Davis.” 

“Halbert isa disgusting sneak. I always des- 
pised him, ati@d-if he’s done such a mean thing I'll 
never ke to himagain. Tell me all abdut it.’”’ 

This Robert did, necessarily bringing in Hester’s. 


needn't think my sister will walk within,” 
If she does ['ll never forgive her. Site’d 


he was fo 
*s sisted 
he had everseen, and, Know. 
how she was regarded in the village, he nata- 
felt proud of — for himself over# 
Or What ar going to do now ?” asked Will, 
" are you now ?”’ as 
with interest. 
“ The first thing leur 
fish if you'll lend 


me boat. 
“Lend you sy boat? Of course I will, T'lbtend 
it-to the text three monthwy” 


* Burt you'll want it yourself.” 

No.” t you heard the news Tm going 

“ You are?” 

tie and euperncn er now. Come 

“3 are in earnest 
mir." > 

“To besarwlam. Fintended to ast 


you if you'd 

take cure of it for me. Yousee I can’t carry it with 

me, and you are the only fellow I am willing to lend 
to.” 


it 
of the chance, Will. I’ve 


“T shall be very glad 
‘been wanting > tone for a long tithe, but there 


wasn’t much chance of my getting one. Now I shall 
feel rich. But-isn’t this a sudden idea—your going 
to school ?”’ 


“Rather. There was a college. class-mate of 
father’s here last week, who’s at the headiof sneh a 
school, and he:made father promise to. sendyme ; so 
I’m to start to-morrow morning. If it waen’t for 
that, and being up to my ears in getting ready, I’d 
go out fishing with you.” { 

“ I wish yow could,” 

“T must wait till. vacation, Here ia the boat 
yy.” 

Rebert took the key with satisfaction. The boat 
owned by his friend was-a steunch, well-built boat, 
of considerable siae, bought only two months before 
—quite the best boat-on the river. It was tobe at 
his free disposal, and this was nearly the same thing 


as owning it. 

He might find-it very useful, for it occurted to 
him that if he could fad nothing better to’ do he 
could catch fish every day and sell at the village 
market such as his mother could not'use. di this 
way he wonld be earning something, arid it) would be 
better than being idle, 

He knew where the boat was usually kept—just 
at the foot of a large tree; whose branches drooped 
over the river. 

He made his way thither, and, fitting the’ key in 
the padlock which donfined the boat, soon set it 


free. 
mt. sculls he had brought with him from his friend’s 
use. 

Throwing in thesoulls, he jumped in, and began to 
push.off, whem he hoard himself catled, and looking 
up saw Halbert Davis standing on the hank. 

“ Get out of that boat,’’ said Halbert. 

“ What do you mean ?’’ demianded’ Robert. 

* You have no business in that boat. I¢ doesn’t 
belong to you.” 

“ You'd’ better mind yout own business; Halbert 
Davis. You have ndéthing to dowith thé bowt.” 

“It’s William Pairie’s boat,” 

“Thank you for the information. I supposed it 
was yours from the interest you seem to taken it.’’ 

‘Ip will be. He’s going to let me have it while 
he’s away at school.” 

“Indeed ! did he. tell you so ?”’ 

“T haven’tasked him yet ; but I know'he will let 
me Have it.” 

** | don’t think he will.” 

“ Why not Pp” 

“Tf you ever want to borrow this boat you'll have 
to apply to me.” 





“ You haven’t bought it ?” asked Halbert, in sut- 
prise. “ You're too poor.” 


going to do is to catéli soiie | 


“I’m to have charge of the boat while Wil] Paing 
is away.” 

“Did he say you might?” asked Halbert, j 
of disappointment and mortification, aot 

* Of course he did.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Halbert, suspiciously 

“T don’t care what you believe. Go and ask hin 
yourself if you are nob sadtisfied, and don't meddle 
With what is none of yout business.” 

“ You’re an impudent rascal.” 

“Have you got another cane you’d like to har 
broken P” asked Robert, significantly. 

Perhaps it would have been as well to have omitted 
this taunt, but it must be admitted that he had 
some provocation. 

t looked after him enviously as he rowed 
the bow#out into the stream. He had asked his fy. 
ther to buy him» boat, bat Mr. Davis’s specu): 
tions had not turned out very well of late, and ho 
had beetrdeaf to his eon’s persuasions, backed thou, 
} they were by his mother’s influence. 
Halbert heard that William Paine wasgo. 
ing ohecrpen -sohool hé decided to ask him for 
the of his @aring bie absence as the next 
best thing. Now iteeemed that he had been fore. 
stalled, and by the hated. He resolved to 

te te a and he him ten shillings 

L ‘use o s bowt during coming term, 

would have the double satisfaction of using 

the boat and disappointing 

He rade his way to the: house of 
@a@* after a brief pause Was: He was 
oe wat the parlour, and Will oame down 


#08 him. . 

“How are you, Daviv?” he said, nodding 
oT heoe, board 

“ to boarding-school ?” 

«I ouppeke you wea" i : 
eenene you-won’t take your boat with you?” 
"give ten shillings for the use of it the next 

three monte?” 
“3 can't accept your offer ; Robert Rushton is to 
“Bat he doest’ f'pay you anything for it. I'ligive 


or fifty, I 
ushton, and 


Paine, 


+} you fifteen shilli: 


** You can’t have it for fifteen ——-. 
have promised it to my friend Robert 
I shall not take it back.’ 

‘You may not know,’’ said Halbert, maliciously, 
“that your friend was discharged front’ the factory 
this morning for misconduct ?” ; 

“TI know very well that he was discharged, and 
through whose influence, Halbert Davis,” said Will, 
pointedly, “TI like him all the better for his mis- 
fortune,.and.so I am suré, will my sister.” 

Halbert’s face betrayed the anger and jealousy be 
felt, but he didn’t dare to spende to the lawyer's 802 
as he had to the favtory boy. 

“Good-morning !” he said, rising to do. 

‘‘Good-morning!” said young: Paine; formally. — 

Halbert felt as he walked homeward that his tri. 
umph over Robert was by no means completa 





CHAPTER VI. 
Heaven helps them tha bistp'CttensAlleyy 


Roser, though not ~ ‘cn fisleraian, wai 
not wholly inexperienced. ; 

This morning he was eritromedty esky, iia 
quitea fine lot of fish—as mueh, indeed, as his mo 
and himself would req & week! to’ dispose of. 
However, he did not i d to themiall home 
It occurred to him that he could sell’ thot tos 
shopkeeper in the village mafitet. Othiorwise be 
would not have cared to go on destroying life for 
useful end, 

Accordingly on reaching the shore he strang the 
fish and walked Lenienedl way of the market. 
it was tather a heavy tug, for the’ fishies he bel 
caught weighed at least pounds. j 

Stepping into the shop he attracted the attention 
of the proprietor. 

“ That's a fine lot of! fish you have there, Robert 
What are you going’ to do with them?” : 

I’m going to sell most-of thent to you if I can. 

“ Are ‘they just out of the water ?” 

“Yes; [ have just brought ther it.” 

“ What do you want for thet?” 

“T don’t know what'is a fair’ price” 

“T’ll give you's penny a pound for a¥ many “ 
you want to sell.” «Til 
‘* All right,” said our hero, with satisfaction. 

carry this one home and you oda weigh the 

The rest proved to weigh forty-five pounds. a 

The market man handed Robert three shillings 
nine penos, which he pocketed witli satisfaction. ‘ 

“Shall you want some more to-aiorrow? 
asked. A 

“ Yow; if you can let mo have them’ earlier. 
how is it you are not at the factory?” 

* I’ve lost my place.” 

“That's a pity.” P 

“ So | have plenty of time to-work for you a“ 

‘“T may be‘able to take e large quautity frou 


But 
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= 
I’m thinking of running a cart to Brampton every 
morning, but I must have the fish by eight o’clock 
or it’ll be too Jate.”” : 

«“]’jl go out early in the morning then.” 

“Very well; bring me what you have at that 
hour,” said the fishmonger. 

“ Pye got something te do so quick,” thought. Ro- 
bert, with satisfaction. “It was a lucky thought 
asking Will Paine for his boat. I’m sorry he’s go- 
ing away, but it happens just right for me.” 

Mrs. Rushton was sitting at her work in‘rather a 


.disconsolate frame of mind, The more she thought 


of Robert losing his place the more unfortunate it 
eeemed. 

She could not be expected to. be as sanguine and 
hopeful a our ‘hero, who was blessed with sttong 
hands and afund of energy and self-relianve which 
he inherited from his father. 

His mother, on the other hand, was: delicate! and 
weak nerved, apt to look on.the dark. side of things. 
But notwithstanding this she was » good mother, 
and. Robert loved: her. \ 

Nothing “had been’ heard for some time. but! the 
drowsy ticking of the clock, when a noise was heard 
at the door, and Robert entered the room, bringing 
the fish he reseryed. 

“You see, mother, we are not likely to starve,” 


he said. 

“That's a-fine large fish,’”’ said his mother. 

“<Yeg, itll be enough for two meals. Didn’t I tell 
you, mother, I would find something to do ?”’ 

“True, Robert,” ‘said his tiotner, dubiously ; 
oi bat we shall get’ tired of fish if we have it every 


Robert laughed. 

“Six days in the week will do for fish, mother,” 
hesaid. ‘I think weshall be able to afford some- 
thing else on Sundays.” 

“Of course fish is better than ‘nothing,” said | his 
mother, who: understood him literally; “‘ and I sup- 
pose we ought to be thankful to get that.” 

“ You don’t look very much pleased at the pros- 
pect of fish’six times'a week,” said Robert, laugh- 
ing again. “On the whole I think it will be better 
to say twice.”’ 

“ Bat what shall we do on other days, Robert ?” 

“What.we have always done, mother—eat some- 
thing else. But J won't keep you. longer in sus- 
pense. aa you think this was; the only fish) 

tb?” : 


“Yes. I thonght so.” 

“T sold forty-five pounds on my way.home.to Min- 
turn, in the market-—-forty-five pounds.at.a peniy a 
pound. What do you think of that?” 

“Do you mean that you have earriéd so much as 
that to-day, Robert ?” 

“ Yes, and here’s the moriey.” 

“Phat’s much better than. I expected,” said Mrs. 
Rushton, looking several degrees more cheerful. 

“I don’t expect to do'as well aw that’ every ‘day, 
SS, but'I don’t ae we'll a Miitarn 

exugaged me to supply him with tish every day, 
only some days the fishes won’t féel like comitg mi) 
of the water. Then I forgot to tell you, Im to have 
Will Paine’s boat for nothing. He’s going to’bourd- 
ene and has asked me 'to'twke care of it for 


You are'fortunate, Robert.’’ 

“I am hungry, too) mother; Those’ two'éand- 
wiches didn’t go a great way. 
a8 well as not have supper a little earlier it would 
suit me.” 

“Tl put om the tea-kettle at once,:Robert,’’ said 
his mother, rising, ‘“‘ Would you like: some: of the 
fish for supper ?”’ 

“Tt it wouldn’t be too much trouble,” 

“Surely not, Rebert.’’ 

The usual supper hour was at.five im this.country 
household, but a little after four.the. table was set, 
and mother and son sat dotvn to a meal which both: 
enjoyed. The fish proved to be, excellerit,.and 
Robert enjoyed it the more, first because he caught 
it himself, and next because he felt: that hig in; 
dependent stand at the factory, though it had lost 

his place, was nut likely to subjeet his ‘mother 
to the privations he had feared. . 

‘Tl take another piece of, fish, mother,” said 

rt, passing his plate. “I think on the whole 
I shan t be obliged to learn to braid straw.” 

2 No; you can do’ better at fishing.” 

«_ Ouly,” added Robert, with ‘mock’ seriousness, 

We utight change works sotActimes, mother; I will 
cia ot home and braid! straw; and’ you can go out 

g- 

“1am afraid’ L should make a poorhand at it,” 
said Mrs. Rushton, smiling. . 

If Halbert Davis couldlook-in upon us just now 
he would be disappointed to find us‘so ehecrrul after 
my losing ‘my piace'at the factory. However, l've 

sappointed him in amother way.” 

‘ How is that ?” 

He expected Will Paine would.lend him his boat 
Whilehe was gone, bat instead of- that’ he fisids: it 
Promised to me.’”’ 

Tam afraid he is nota vory kind-hearted boy.” 


Soif you can just: 


“That's drawing it altogether too mild, mother. 
He’s the meanest fellow [ ever met. However, I 
won’t talk about him any’ more, or itll spoil my 
appetite.” ; 

On the next two mornings Robert went out at five 
o’clock, in order to get honie in time for the market 
waggon. 

He met with fair luck, but not as good as on the 


first day. i 

Taking the two mornings together, he captured 
and sold seventy pounds of fish, which, as the prise 
remained the same, brought him in five shillings and 
tenpence: 

This was not equal to:his wages at the factory, 
still he -had the greater part of the: day to‘himself ; 
only unfortunately he had no way.of. turning his 
time profitably to aecount, or at least none had thus 
far occurred to him. 

On. the: mornitig succeeding he was out of luck. 
He cauglit but) two fish, and they were so small 
that he decided not to offer them for sale. 

* J£,L don’t do better'than.this,”’ he reflected, *I 
shan’t-make very good wages. The fish seem’ to be 
getting afraid of. me.” 

He. paddled about idly 4 few rods.from the shore, 
having drawn up his line and hook 


All at.once:he heard a voice hailing him from) the 
river bank : 

“ Boat, ahoy !”” 

“ Hullo!” atiswered Robert, lifting his eyes and 
seeing who called him. 

“Can you set me across the river?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” 


Bring in, yout boat, then, atid I'll fttnip aboard. 
I'll pay you well for your trouble.” 

Robert did'as reqtested ‘with’ alacrity. He was 
very glad té #arn moriey inthis way since itssemed 
he was to havé' to’ fish £6 diépose of. He quickly 
turned the Boat to the w#hiore, ‘and ‘the stranger 
jamped on board. 

He was a manof rather more than the average 
height; with w slight limp in his gait, dressed in a 
rough stit.of ¢lothes; his-head being surmounted by 
a felt hat considerably the worse for wear. There 
was a sear on‘ one cheek, and altogether he was not 
very prepossessing in his: appearance, 

rt noted this in-a rapid glance, but it 
made no particular impression wpon him atthe mo- 
ment. « He cared:very little diow the stranger looked 
as long as he had money enough to pay.-hiefure. 

“ Where-doyou' wait to go i” asked, Robert. 

“ Straight-neross. There's, an old) man named 
(Nichols lives-on the-other side,isn’t there?” 

© Yes ; he: lives by himself.” be iy 

“Somebody told-me so. Hoe’s rich;. isn’t he ?” 
asked the stranger, carelessly, © 

“So people say, but he doesn’t show.itin his dress 
6r way, of living,’’ 

‘A miser, 1 suppose ?” . 

Te. 

* What does he do with his money ?” 

*T only know what, people-say.” 

* And what do they say?” 

“That hé is afraid to trust banks and hides his 
money in the earth.” . 

“That kind of bank’ doesn’t pay Very good inte- 
rest,” said the stranger, laughing. 

No; but it isn’t likely to break.” 

“Here, boy, give me one of the oars. I’m used 
"te rowing, and I'l‘ hélp*you' & little.” 

* Robert yielded one’df the oaréto his companion; 
who evidently understood rowing quite as well as 
he professed to. 

Our hero, though strong ‘armed, had hard work to 
keep up with him. 

“ Look ont; boy, or I'll turn you:round,” Hie saids 

« You are stronger than J:am.” 

‘“* And more used to rowing, but Vll suit myself to 

ou.” 

A-few minutes! bronght them to the other shore. 

The passenger -jumped. ashore, first handing .a 
half-orown to.our!here,|who was: wellsatisfied with 
his fee- 

Bobert sat.idly in his boat, and watched. hia late 
fare as with rapid-steps he left the river bank ‘be- 
hind him, 

‘* He’s. going. to the old man’s house,” decided Ro- 
bert. | “] wonder whether he,has any business with 
him,’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object. 2 Henry IV. 

Tre stranger’ walked‘ with hasty strides in the 
direction of‘an-old farmiiousée, which could bé seen 
a quarter of a mile away. 

Whether it'Had ‘ever been ‘painted was a question 
not easily solved.’ At preserit it was dark and 
weather-beaten, and in a getioral stite of neglect. 

‘Phe ownerp Jobin NicHo!s; Was'd man advanced in 
years, living quite alone; and’ providing’ hiniselfi for 
his simple ‘wartts. 

Robert was ‘right in-calling him a miser, but he 
had not always deserved the name. Thetime was 
when he had been happily married to a good wife, 








and was blessed with two young children. But they 
were all taken from him in one week by an epidemic 
and his life was made solitary and cheerléxs. 

_ This bereavement completely revolutionized his 
life. Up to this time he had been a good and re- 
spected ‘man with an interest in public affairs. 
Now he became morose'and misanthropic, and his 
heart, bereaved of its legitimate objects of affection, 
henceforth was fixed upon gold, which he begau to 
love with a passionate energy. 

He repulsed the advances of neighbours and be- 
eame what Robert called him—a miser. 

How ntuch ‘he was Worth nooneknew. The town 
assessors sought in vain forstocks and bonds. He 
did not appear to ‘possess any. Probably popular 
opinion was correct in assérting that he secreted his 
money 1n one or many out-of-the-way places, which 
from: time’ to time he was' wont to visit and gloat 
over his treasures. 

There ‘was reason also to believe’ that it was 
iméstly in gold, for he had a habit of asking specie 
Payments ftom those indebted to hii, or if he 
et nee used to'go’to a nei¢hbour- 

notes and chang 
Naected. gét the change 

Such was the man about whom-Robert’s unknown 
passenger exhibited so much curiosity, and whom it 
aan he er heey, | to visit. 

as onder whether the old man is at/home!’’ he 
said to'himseélf as he entered the front yard through 
a gateway, from whieh the gate had long since dis- 
appeared. “Hé doesn’t keep things looking very 
neat and trim, that’s certain,’’ he continued, noticing 
the rank weeds aidindisériminate litter whica tilled 
‘theyard, “ Just give me'this place, and his money 
to' keep it; and ‘I’dmake # change in the look of 
O Ruane > tie Ako 

8 up ‘to fi nt door, and, liftitig the 
old-fashioned keloolter, sounded i loud studied. 

* He’ll hear » if he isn’t very .déaf,” 
iam 'y -déaf,” he 

Bat the'simmons appeared to be without effect. 
At all events he was left standing on the door-step, 
and no‘oneé came to bid him enter the house. 

** H6" can’t’ beat home, or else he won’t come,’ 
thought the'visitor. “‘I’lltry him again,” and an- 
other knock, still louder than before, sounded though 
the farihhouse. 

But still no one came to the door,’ ‘Tie fact was 
that the old farmer had gotte away eatly with a load 
6f hay, which he had sold ‘to a stable-kesper living 
some: five miles distant. 

“ Pll recerinoitre a little,” said the stranger. 

He stepped 'to the front'window and looked in. All 
that met his gaze-was-a bare, dismantled room, 

“Not very cheerful,” commented thé outsider. 
“ Well, he doesn’t appear-to be here; I’ll go round 
to the back’part of the house.” 

6 went rodnd to the’ back door, where he 
thought it best in the'first place to knock. “No an- 
swer coming, he’peeréd through the window, but saw 
no one. 

“The coast is clear,” he concluded. 
the better if I can get in.” 

The’ door provedto be lo¢ked, but the widows were 
easily raised. Through one of these he clambered 
into the kitchen, which was’the only room occupied 
by the old farmer, with the exception of a room 
above, which ‘He’ uséd as a’ bedchamber. In this 
kitchen he 600kéd and ate his meals and spent his 


So much 


solitary evenings. 


Jumping over the window-sill, the visitor found 
himself in thisroom. He looked arotind him with 


‘some curiosity: 


“Tt is eighteen: years -sitice I was ld4st’in this 
room,’’ he said. * Time ‘hasn’t improved if—nor 
me either-véry likely,” he added, with # shvrt laugh. 
“|ve roamed pretty much all overt the world in 
that time, and d’ve come ‘back as “poor ag ‘I went 
away: What’s thatcopy I used to write P* A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss.’ ‘Well, [i the rolling 
stone. In. all that timeay Unele John hus been 


moored fast:tohis hearthstone, afd been piling up 
‘gold, which lie:doesn’t seem to have muh tee for. 


As faras b know I’m his nesrest relation,dnd there’s 
no-reason why heshoulda’t launch’ outa little for 
the benefit of the family.’’ 

It will be gathered from the foregoing’ soliloquy 
that the new comer was a nephew of. Jat’ Nichols, 
After a not: very creditable youth he had gone to 
sea, and, for eighteen years, this wus his first re- 
appearance ix his native town. 

He sat down in # chair and stretched out his’ legs 
with an air of: being at home. 

“JT wonder what. the old nian will say when he 
sees m6,” he goliloquized. ‘“‘Ten to‘one he won't 
know me, When we saw each other last Iwasa 
smooth-faced youth. Now I’ve got hair enough on 
my face, and the years have made their mark upon 
me, I.suspect. Where ithe, I wonder,and how long 
have I got to'wait for‘him?’ While I’m waiting ’'U 
take tlie liberty of looking in’the closet and speing 
if he*hasn’t’something’ to refresh the inner Min; L 
@idn’t make much of # breakfast, and sdinething 
hearty woulda’t come amiss.” 





| 
| 
| 
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He rose from his chair, and opened the closet 


oor. 

A small collection of crockery was visible, most 
of it cracked. But there was nothing eatable to be 
seen except half a loaf of bread. This was from the 
baker, for the old man, after ineffectual efforts to 
make his own bread, had been compelled to abandon 
the attempt and patronize the baker. m 

“ Nothing but a half-loaf, and that’s dry enough, 
muttered the stranger. “ That isn’t very tempting. 
I can’t say much for my uncle’s fare, unless he has 
got something more attractive somewhere.” 

But search as carefully as he might nothing bet- 
ter could be found, and his appetite was not suf- 
Selentiy great to encourage an attack upon the stale 


loaf. 

He sat down rather discontented, and resumed 
the current of his reflections. 

“« My uncle must be more of a miser than I thought 
if he stints himself to such fare as this. It’s rathera 
bad look-out for me. He won't be very apt to regard 
with favour my application for a small loan from 
his treasure. What's that the boy said? He doesn’t 
trust any banks, but keeps his money concealed in 
the earth. By Jove! it would be a stroke of luck if 
I could stumble on one of his hiding-places. If I 
could do that while he was away | would forego the 
pleasure of seeing him and make off with what I 
could find. I'll look about me, and see if 1 can’t find 
some of his hidden hoards.” r 

No sooner did the thought occur to him than he 
acted upon it, 

“Let me see,” he reflected, “ where is he most 
likely to hide his treasure? Old stockings are the 
favourites with old maids and widows, but 1 don’t 
believe Uncle John has got any without holes in 
them. He’s more likely to hide his gold under 
the hearth. That’s a good idea, I'll try the hearth 
first.”” 

He kneeled down, and began to examine the 
bricks critically with a view of ascertaining whether 
any bore the marks of having been removed re- 
cently, for he judged correctly that a miser would 
wish from time to time to unearth his treasure for 
the pleasure of looking at it. But there was noin- 
dication of disturbance. The hearth bore a uni- 
form appearance, and did not seem to have been 
tampered with, 

“* That isn’t the right spot,” reflected the visitor. 
** Perhaps there’s a plank in the floor that raises, 
or, still more likely, the gold is buried in the cellar. 
I’ve a great mind to go down there,” 

He lit a candle, and went cautiously down the 
rickety staircase. But he had hardly reached the 
bottom of the stairs when he caught the sound of a 
waggon entering the yard. ’ 

“That must be my uncle,” he said. “I’d better 
go up, and not let him catch me down here.” 

He ascended the stairs and re-entered the room 
just as the farmer opened the door and entered. 

On seeing a tall, bearded stranger whom he did 
not recognize, standing before him in his own 
kitchen, with a lighted candle in his hand, John 
am a uttered a shrill cry of alarm and ejacu- 

ated: 

“Thieves! Murder! Robbers!’’—in a quavering 


voice. 
(To be continued.) 








WE understand that Kew Bridge will be declared 
toll free within a few months from this date. This 
will make the third bridge made toll free within 
three years, the Kingston bridge having been 
thrown open to the public in March, 1870, and 
Walton bridge in the —e of 1871. Efforts are 
also being made to abolish the toll on the bridge 
connecting East Moulesey and Hampton Court. 

WE regret to have to state that Mr. Charles 
Holte Bracebridge, of the Hall, Atherstone, died 
on Saturday, July 13th, at the age of 73 years. Mr. 
Bracebridge traced his descent, on the father's side, 
to Alfred the Great, and on the mother’s side he 
was a lineal descendant of the Holtes of Aston. 
In early life Mr. Bracebridge took an active part in 
public affairs, and at the time of the Crimean War 
accompanied Miss Nightingale on her work of mercy 
in the hoepitals in the East. 

“ Docroresses.”—Several future “ doctoresses ” 
are adopting costumes which are neither male nor 
female. They wear short dresses, their hair not so 
long as many of the students of the opposite sex, 
small round hate,etc. Inshort, their alah appear- 
ance confirms the opinion that if a young girl wishes 
to study medicine she must cease to bea woman. In 
fact, she must be, as was said of Queen Elizabeth 
of England, “ more than a woman, and less than a 
man.” 

Deatu or A DoG From Grizr.—The dog of the 
late Michel Carré (author of Galuthée, Mignon, 
Faust. and other pieces), after ten days of volun- 
tary abstinence, succumbed to the grief caused by 
the death of his master. After having as it were 
guarded the body, exposed according to cuatom at 
vhe door of deceased’s residence, the faithful animal 





accompanied it to the church of Argenteuil, then to 
the cemetery of the village. On returning home it 
refused every sort of nourishment, lapping only a 
few drops of water, and at last expired at the doer 
of his late master’s study. 





FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


—@——— 
CHAPTER XIlIl. 

Ar the moment of Darrel Moer's intrusion into the 
morning-room of Floyd Manor, and into the presence 
of its acknowledged heiress, Miss Fioyd was, as we 
have said, standing at one of the long French win- 
dows overlooking the park. She was attired in a 
morning dress of pale blue cashmere, bordered above 
its hem, upon its front, and upon the collar and 
sleeves, with an elaborate embroidery in a gold braid 
and in a Greek pattern, A belt of thin flexible gold 
confined this dress at the waist. Her fawn-coloured 
hair, in which was not the faintest gleam of gold, 
was puffed and crimped and curled in a style that 
would have been suitable for a full-dress occasion. 

She had been exulting in the grandeur of her 
prospects, and repeating to herself the title she ex- 
pected some day to bear, while she watched the fal- 
low deer in the park, the bending of the trees inthe 
wind, and the movements of two or three men be- 
longing to the gardener’s staff, as they raked the fow 
dead leaves off the lawn, 

She turned, at Darrel Moer’s entrance, with an un- 
wouted sparkle in her eyes and with ared glow upon 
her cheeks, and surveyed him with a cool insolence 
that might have abashed another man. 

But Darrel Moer was not a man to be abashed. 

His dark, handsome face, Italian in its colouring 
and features, lighted up as he approached Miss Floyd, 
exclaiming: 

‘* Let me also welcome you to Floyd Manor, Cousin 
Hilda, I am Darrel Moer, whom you have sup- 
planted in the heirship to Lord Waldemar, who is my 
uncle, but lam your friend nevertheless. I hope | 
shall win your friendship.” 

He extended his hand. Miss Floyd, with an ex- 
pression of pleased surprise on her fair face, yielded 
him her hand, which he clasped with a lingering 
pressure. 

“LT have heard of you, Mr. Moer,” said Miss Floyd, 
graciously. “ You were my father's cousin, I believe, 
1 am glad to see you. Grandpapa was speaking of 
you yesterday, saying, I believe, that he expected 
you at the manor, lt’s very grand here, Mr, Moer,” 
and she released her hand from his, and her glance 
strayed from the winduw with an expression of pride 
in her prospective ownership of the manor, “ but it 
is horribly poky aud dull. The house ought to be 
filled with company.” . 

“I suppose you will go to town very soon with my 
uncle, Miss Floyd?” remarked Darrel Moer, study- 
ing her face, and in it her character, with keen in- 
tentness. 

“No, not for a month or more, Grandpapa has 
been ill—he’s uot well yet—and he thinks the 
Yorkshire air does him good. Yorkshire is terribly 
dull even after Innsbruck. I wish grandpapa would 
take me to Paris for a season. Do you tind grand- 
papa such @ horrid old ogre, Mr. Moer? Must he 
never be crossed in anything, and does he sit in 
judgment upon ocr smallest peccadilloes ?” 

Darrel Moer smiled as he responded : 

“ You have conceived a wrong idea of Lord Walde- 
mar, Cousin Hilda. 1 suppose I may call you cousin? 
My uncle is stern and relentless when angered, but 
he is very kindand even teader-hearted, and I fore- 
see that he will be very fond of you.” 

“I hope he will,” said Miss Floyd, sincerely. “I 
should like to be able to twist that stern old man 
around my fingers. But I could never be fond of him. 
His terrible, kean black eyes seem as if they would 
look me through and through. He invited me into 
the library yesterday, and asked me questions about 
J early life, and about my parents and Mrs, 

atchley—she’s my old nurse, you know, and my pre- 
sent companion—aud his lips would now and then curl 
up in an odd, cynical smile, and once or twice he 
looked at me as suspiciously as if 1 were some de- 
signing adveuturess, instead of his grand-daughter 
and heiress. He warned me never to attempt tv de- 
ceive him—horrid oldfrump! I can’t help saying so, 
if he is my grandfather, Cousin Darrel.” 

“Your beautiful frankness enchants me,” said 
Darrel Moer. “J foresee that we shall be friends, 
Floyd Manor has never had a mistress more beauti- 
ful than you, although the Floyds have been famed 
for theirfair women, You will make a great sensa- 
tion up in London, Cousin Hilda,” 

Misa Floyd's heart seemed to warm towards Moer. 
She loved flattery as she loved sugar-plums, and 
neither could be too highly flavoured to suit her 
pronounced taste. She sat down in a chair beside 





—_——_» 
the window, and motioned her guest to a seat on 
couch near at hand. 

He obeyed, The light fell full upon ber face, ang 
he compared her countenance, feature by feature, 
with the picture of young Honor Gliot, which was 
painted on his mind in colours that would endure for 
ever. 

Miss Floyd was scarcely so slight of figure a5 
Honor, and had not the willowy grace and litheness 
that characterized Moer’s young wife. The golden 
glory of Honor's hair and the vivid blackness of 
Honor’s eyes found no counterpart in the features of 
Miss Floyd. Honor’s sunny, frank face, with its 
proud sweetness, its saucy mouth, its pure, calm 
brow, contrasted singularly in Moer’s mind with this 
delicately fair countenance, with its d»mask-roge 
cheeks, and selfish, supercilious, and domineering 
my ee is rte 

“Honor isa pure gem; this girl is but paste,” 
thought Moer, with a stifled sigh. “Why could not 
Honor have been Miss Floyd? Why could she uot 
have been the heiress? Some fatality must be 
at work against me. Honor is the only woman I ever 
loved—and, by Heaven, I love her now, even while 
I hate her for standing in my way. The heiress is 
pretty, however, and vain, and it will not be hard to 
make loveto her. 1 know the way straight to her 
very small and very selfish heart. If I play my 
cards aright—and get rid of Honor—I can easily 
make myself master of Waldemar.” 

While he thus studied Miss Floyd, aud registered 
his mental decision concerning her, that young lady 
was assuring herself that ‘* Cousin Darrel” wag one 
of the handsomest men she had ever seen. 

His languid drawl in speaking, his indolent man- 
ner, his coolly admiring glance, his ready flattery, 
all impressed her as peculiarly high-bred and redo- 
leut of that higher-class English lite of which she had 
read and dreamed, till it seemed to her a very 
charmed existence, 

Moer was fickle of soul, and had made love toa 
hundred women. He had taught himself all the arts 
of fascination, and had played with hearts as a pas- 
time. His dark, Italian face, still youthful looking, 
was as carefully preserved as any woman’s, aud it 
was near enough to Miss Floyd's ideal to be very fas- 
cinating to her. 

“I know that I shall like you, Cousin Darrel,” said 
the young lady, with an affectation of frankness aud 
gushing simplicity.. “I hope you will stay at the 
manor as long as I do, 1 cannot bear the idea of 
wandering alone through these immense rooms witb 
not a soul to speak to.” 

“ You have your companion, Hilda?” 

“Mrs. Watchley ?” suid Miss Floyd, with a con- 
temptuous shrug of her shoulders. “Oh, yes, I sup- 
pose eo, but she was my hired nurse, you know; aud 
although she is a curate’s widow, and calls herself a 
gentlewoman, yet she was my hired nurse, and I can- 
not forget the fact. Why grardpapa should have set 
her up as my companion at a high salary I can't 
see. He migit first have spoken to me about it I think. 
You see, Cousin Darrel, Mrs, Watchley presumes op 
the fact that she educated me and brought me up, 
and she persists in obtruding her advice upon ime at 
all times, and forces her lower-class ideas upon ine, 
and is always urging me to flatter grandpapa aod 
make him love me. What difference can it make to 
her whether he loves me or not? _He is my grand- 
father, and I’m the future Baroness Waldemar. I am 
sure of succeeding him, so what's the use of putting 
myself out to flatter him ?” 

“ What indeed! ”’ said Darrel Moer. 

“The only thing is to avoid angering him,” con- 
tinued Miss Floyd, the colour deepening in her cheeks 
as she thrammed one jewelled han: on the broad stieet 
of plate-glass forming the lower half of the window. 
“ There will be no trouble unless I marry some oue 
distasteful to him. In that vase he’ll turn me out,as 
he ejected papas, without a penny. Aud he'd live oo 
and live on until I too died of starvation, just ss 

apa did.” 

“It would be safe then to marry some one whom 
he likes,”’ said Moer, insinuatingly. ‘‘I'o be sure 
your choice would be limited, as he has few favour- 
ites. He thinks the young men of the present day 
strikingly degenerate. ‘There are but two youug 
men whom he really likes. Oue of them is Sir Hugh 
Tregaron, a young Cornish baronet, and the other 
is myself.” 

Miss Floyd smiled coquettishly, perfectly compre- 
hending the meaning contained within the latter 
clause of Moer’s remark, 

“TI don’t know that I shall marry before grand- 
papa’s death,” she observed, demurely. “I should 
like to hold a sort of court, Cousin Darrel, and be 
surrounded by suitors, and be haughty, and inacces- 
sible, and marry a duke at last. I don’t see why 
Lady Waldemar, as I shall be, should not marry ® 
duke. JI am to be chaperoned in London by the 
Marchioness of Roxburghe, my own kinswoman, and 
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the marchioness is connected by marriage with a 
duke, so I shall become as familiar with titled 
English people as I have been with foreign nobodies. 
But you don’t look icularly interested in my 
plaus, Cousin Darrel, and after all they are but idle 
talk. I went through the picture gallery yesterday, 
and saw all the portraits of the dead and gone 
Floyds, but there was not a portrait of a Baron 
Waldemar under three generations, Why is that ?” 

“Because, as the title and estates are entailed, 
they go to the eldest son, and Squire Floyd, the pre- 
seut Lord Waldemar, belonged to a cadet branch. 
He is descended from the second son of a Baron Wal- 
demar who was the fifth baron of that name. The 
present lord is the ninth baron. The elder branch 
haviug died out, he came, very unexpectedly to him- 
self, into the title and estates,” 

“If there were no Hilda Floyd,” said the young 
lady, meditatively—* if grandpapa had no lineal de- 
eceadant, you would be next in the line of succes- 
sion, would you not?” 

“Yes. I am the son of his Jordship’s sister. I 
supposed myself the future Baron Waldemar until 
yesterday, and I owu I came hither this morning with 
some bitter thoughts. But I can say now, with a 
slight paraphrase of the original, ‘the king is de- 
posed ; long live the king "—I should say the queen, 
May nothing occur to depose you, Cousin Hilda.” 

“Nothing could occur that would depose me,” 
said Miss Floyd, with a slight toss of her head. “I 


know—to use a vulgar phrase—upon which side my 
bread is buttered. I shall never be so foolish as 
to marry against grandpapa’s will, as poor papa 
did,” 


“By the way, I cannot trace your father's fea- 
tures in your face, Cousin Hilda,” said Moer. “ You 
are fair, and so was he; but his hair was like spun 
gold, and yours is fawn colour. His eyes were black, 
and yours are light. I have seen a face that reminds 
me far more vividly of him than yours can ever re- 
mind me. Your features aud expressiun are not at 
all like his.” 

“So grandpapa says. He attributes the want of 
likeness to the admixture of the base Arlyn blood,” 
said Miss Floyd, with a calm smile. “Tell me some- 
thing about grandpapa’s business manager, Cousin 
Darrel. Whois this Mr. Grimrod?” 

“The son and successor of his lordship’s former 
business manager onthe Floyd estate. He has been 
promoted since Squire Floyd became Lord Waldemar 
into manager of all his lordship’s property. My 
ancle trusts him implicitly, and believes him the only 
honest man in the world.” 

“He is a very singular-looking man,” said Miss 
Floyd, musingly. “He has been very kind and 
geverous to me—or ratber he has treated me with 
proper respect and attention, He gave me carte 
blauche at Paris, and I bought everything I fancied, 
regardless of cost. But of course he had his orders 
from grandpapa. I suppose he wants to ingratiate 
himself in my favour, so that I should employ him 
as my business manager. But don’t think I shall. 
The very day that grandpapa dies I'll send this Mr. 
Grimrod and Mrs, Watchley out of my sight, and 
find a new business mauager and a new companion.” 

Miss Floyd’s singular uoreserve bad its origin in a 

certain garrulity that at times possessed ber. It is 
probable, however, that some instinct told her that 
Darrel Moer would be a safe repository of her con- 
fidence, or it might have been that she delighted to 
show him how little she was affected by the changed 
character of her fortunes, and how little she feared 
Lord Waldemar, whom all else held in awe. 
_ Darrel Moer, becoming more and more enlightened 
in regard to her disposition with every word she 
uttered, told her that his uncle had desired him to 
show her over the house, and to tell her the family 
legends, and proposed that they sould make an ex- 
cursion through the dwelliug. 

Miss Floyd assented, and they rambled through the 
great well-farnished rooms, and Moer pointed out the 
exquisite old carvings which were dear to Lord 
Waidemar's soul, and led the young lady through the 
drawing-rooms, conservatory, the iarge octagou room 
known as the cabinet of curiosities, which was 
filled with quaint aod curicus things that would have 
been prizes at the South Kensington Museum, the 
a gallery, and all the show apartuents of the 

Tge and stately pile. He talked to her of Floyds 
— Waldemar, as if reading out of a genealogical 


He was versed in the family history, and told his 
stories with a certain degree of bitterness, his disap- 
Polutmeut showing itself continually, despite his 
efforts to repress it, 

He could uot furget, when rehearsing the family 
Staudeurs, that he would now never be a Lord of 
Waldemar, and that it was problematical if he ever 

‘ame the husband of the heiress. 

At last, when he had exhausted his memory, and 

the rooms had been visited, Miss Floyd looked at 





her watch and declared that she must go to her 
grandfather, whom she had not seen that morning. 

“ He will think it odd if I don’t visit him,” she said, 
half apologetically. 

“ And I will go to my room,” said Moer, with a 
downward glance at his tweed travelling suit. “We 
will meet at the lunch table,” 

He escorted her to the door of the library, and 
went up to his own old chamber—the one he had 
been used to occupy during his boyhood. 

He made a fresh toilet with scrupulous care, and 
when he had finished regarded his reflection in the 
mirror with unqualified satisfaction. 

“TI have no honest, straightforward little girl to 
deal with this time,” he said to himself, “ Miss 
Floyd is by no means an Honor Glint. My fair cousin 
Hilda seems a gushing, artless, exuberant creature, 
declaring her likes and dislikes with the utmost 
frankness, but she’s deep and artful io reality, and 
while she talked to me she was watching meas a cat 
watches a mouse. I am not sure but that she is my 
feminine counterpart. She’s as subtie as a serpent, 
and is sure to feather her nest pretty luxuriously. I 
must get rid of Honor before | make love to her. 
— I tind straight sailing I'll pursue and capture 

er.” 

At one o’clock he descended to the breakfast room, 
where Miss Floyd and Mrs, Watchley joined him. 

Miss Floyd introduced her companion as one iutro- 
ducing a social inferior, and the three took their places 
at the luxuriantly spread table. 

Lord Waldemar would not appear until dinner. 

Moer, concealing skilfully bis anxieties, chagrin, 
and schewes under a gay and debonair exterior, was 
full of wit aud repartee, and the two ladies were 
charmed with him. 

After luncheon they visited the music room for an 
hour, then Miss Floyd and her companion retired to 
their own apartments, 

Moer stroiled through the park during the after- 
noon, returning an hour before diuner, which was 
served at the manor at seven, 

Lord Waldemar appeared at the table punctually, 
scrupulously dressed, but he looked woru aud uurest- 
ful. There wasa gloom iu his eyes with a sternness 
about his mouth that no one there present rightly 
understood. 

He was courteous always, and did the honours with 
stately, old-fashioned politeness; he exerted himsvlf 
to please Miss Floyd, but it was easy to see that his 
heart was not io his ch or mauuer. 

After dinuer he returned to the library. 

Miss Floyd, Mis, Watchley, aud Mr. Moer spent 
the evening in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Grimrod came in about half-past eight, but 
joined Lord Waldemar in the library, remaining with 
him until ten o'clock. Before leaving tie iouse he 
looked iu upon the group in the drawiug-roow, but 
soon departed, going home, 

At about half-pasi ten the party separated, and 
Darrel Mver took up his bed-room candle from the 
hall table and went up to his owa room, 

On entering he started back with au exclamation 
of surprise. 

Au arum-chair was drawn up before the fire, and 
in it, reading the morning paper, was loliing, quite at 
his ease, Mr. Moer’s valet, Bing, 

“You here!” exclaimed Muver, locking his door. 
“ When did you leave Lancashire ?” 

“‘'bis morning,” answered Bing, rising lazily. 
“T'm dead tired, sir, Never slept a wink last night. 
Risked Pentouville horrors and Portland hulks, sir, 
all out of my devotion to you, Mr. Muer. I hope l 
shall be remembered in the way I like best, though 
I can’t complain of your generosity, sir. Many’s tue 
ticklish job L’ve done fur you, Mr. Moer——” 

“ Aud many’s the sum of money you've ad for it,” 
interrupted Mver, impatiently, “I don't doubt but 
that your bank account is bigger than mine, Biug, 
aud that I shall have to borrow money of you sume 
day. How did you succeed in this little affair at 
Bolton 2?” 

The valet replied by taking out from an inner 
pocket of his cout a loug leathern pocket-book, which 
was securely strapped and locked. He unlocked it 
with a tiny key which hung at oneend of his watch- 
chain, and brought to view a@ long folded paper, 
which at the first glance was seen to be a leaf from 
the register of a parish church or chapel. 

He gave this into his master’s hauds. 

Moer seized it eagerly, unfolded it, and discovered 
that the leaf contained the registry of his marriage 
with Honor Glint. 

{t was uomistakeably the authentic registry of the 
marriage, and as his eyes dwelt upon his own and 
Houor’s signatures Moer demanded: 

“* How did you get this, Bing ?” = 

“Let myself into the church last night with a 
skeleton key, sir,’ answered the valet, as uncon- 
cernedly as if such acts were among his every-day 
duties, “aad opeued the old safe ia the vestry with 





cnet key. It wasa risky job, but I got off all 
right,’’ 

With a last glance at the page on which were re- 
corded other marriages than his own, Darrel Moer 
a the leaf upon the fire and watched it burn to 
ashes. 

Then he produced his pocket-book, and counted 
out in bauk notes the sum he had promised Bing 
for this nefarious service. 

The valet smoothed out the money and stuffed it 
into the same leathern book which had held the 
stolen leaf from the marriage register. 

“Did you see anything more of the clergyman, 
Bing ?” inquired Moer. 

* Yes, sir, I saw bim off for London this morn- 
ing in the early express. He's off for Africa by 
this time, sir, They said he was to sail to-day.” 

A lurid gleam appeared in Moer’s eyes, and he 
muttered: 

“Safe! safe! This marriage, you understand, is 
no marriage at all, I abandoned the girl at tho altar, 
I have never even called her my wife. Aud now 
the clergyman who married us is the same as dead, 
and there is no record of the marriage in existence. 
I have effected a divorce with more expedition and 
less cost than could have been done by the Divorce 
Court, while it is not less effective and effectual. It 
is now the same as if that little ceremony in the 
chapel had never been performed.” 

“It’s not exactly the same,” objected the valet, 
“since Miss Glint has proof of the marriage.” 

“Proof! What proof? The word of her maid? 
What does that amount to? Bah!” 

“She has more than that,” said Bing. “You see, 
sir, 1 hung about the chapel after you left with Mr. 
Carrington, in the hope of getting a chauce to cut 
out that leaf which you have just burned. But I got 
no chance. I was about to give up in disgust, and 
the clergyman and clerk were about to leave, when 
Miss Glint’s maid came hurrying in and asked the 
clergyman for a certificate of the marriage—” 

“She did?” 

“Yes, sir. The girl said that as the clergyman 
was going to Africa, and it was just possible the 
chapel books might get accidentally burued, her mis- 
tress wanted her marriage lines. ‘The clergyman 
gave them toher. He signed his own name as the 
parson that married the lady to you, and the clerk, 
the pew-opener, and the girl sigued as wituesses. 
They called on me for my siguature, aud | had tu give 
it. I tried to tell you this at the gate of the Red 
House yesterday, but you wouldo’t hear me. Miss 
Gliut has thus got in her possession a document that 
biuds you fast to her, even though the clergyman has 
gone to Africa, and the official registry of the mar- 
riage is destroyed.” 

Darrel Moer uttered a frightful imprecation, 

“ The girl must have got suspicious,” he exclaimed. 
“ Perhaps she means to come to my uncle with the 
certificate of her marriage aud iuvoke his wrath 
against me, The innocent little girl I thought her 
bas developed into a dangerous woman, I intend te 
marry Miss Floyd, my uncle’s heiress. Houor may 
suspect my design, aud intend, at the proper period, 
to cause my arrest for bigamy. Biug, tuis certilicate 
of marriage must be got at auy cost.” 

“ Yes, sir,” assented the valet, “ but you'll have to 
get it yourself, I canuot enter the Red House, whereas 
you are welcome there. I don't liketv try burglary 
when wheedling might getit, You've ouly to say a 
few words to Miss Glint, ani tell her you love her, 
and she'll hand you the paper herself.’’ 

“Til try wheedliug first and violence afterward,” 
declared Moer. “I caunot sleep with this danger 
menacing me. Honor is likely to be here to-morrow, 
aud ask for Lord Waldemar or Miss Floyd. You 
must be on guard at the station on the arrival of 
every train to-morrow, aud let me know by telegraph 
ifshe make her appearauce. As for me, | start for 
Lancashire in the morniog. My uncle aud Miss Fluyd 
will wonder, I suppose. 1 shall have to prevend that 
Carrington is ili, and lying at the point of death.” 

The resolution was put into execution. ‘I'he next 
morning Darrel Moer, with a host of false excuses 
to his uncle and Miss Floyd, aud the promise of an 
nee immediate return to the manor, set out for 

aD: 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Sr1z Hucu Trecakron returned to the Red House at 
the time he had appoiuted, and only au hour or two 
after young Houor Gliut bad passed beyond the shel- 
ser of its walls, homeless, desolave, aud a wanderer, 

The dusk of the March evening uad fallen, and 
the air was chill with driving sleet, ButSir Hugh’s 
heart was full of hope aud happiness, and be flung off 
the glistening drops of wet irom iis bair and gar- 
ments, and removed his great-cvat in the little hall, 
aud inquired for Miss Gliut with all the confidence of 
a young lover who kuows himself beloved. 

The housemaid usuered him into the cozy wain 
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scoted drawing-room, where warmth and colour and 
light »:ade delicious contrast with the chill and sleet 
Outside. 

Mrs. Glint and her danghter were seated here in 
state, in half anticipation of his coming. 

Mrs, Glint had attired herself,in a trailing black 
moiré, with point.lace collar and‘sleeves. 

Miss Milner wore a long crimson silk, with pearl- 
coloured overdress, and a profusion of paste jewels, 
which she flattered herself impressed every one as 
being real gems of nearly fabuivus valee, She be- 
lieved herself to be arrayed in irresistible style, hav- 
ing a conviction that she had the taste in dress which 
characterizes a Frenchwoman, 

Both mother and daughter arose at Sir Hugh’s 
entrance, and greeted him with effusiveness. 

His bright face fell a little as he looked past them 
and failed tosee Honor, but he greeted the two ladies 
politely, and asked for Miss Glint, 

Mrs. Glint put her handkerchief to her-eyes in ap- 
parent distress, and said, sighing heavily: 

“Oh, Sir Hugh! How can I tell you thetruth? 
What shall Isay tothe captain when he comes home ? 
What a trouble has come upon -us all! What can I 
do? Oh, Sir Hugh, Honor is gone!” 

The young baronet started, but still he did not 
comprehend the fall import of Mrs.Glint’s words. 


There was a vague alarm in his voice, however, as 
he said, hastily: 

“T don’t understand; madam. Is Miss Glint not 
at home ?” 

«No, she is gone,” replied Mrs. Glint, wringing 
her hands in seeming anguish. “She has left the 
Red House, Sir Hugh. She has spurved my motherly 
love, and flung off all the restraints of «a loving 
home. She has gone with her maid and all her 


luggage, and although I implored her to remain, or 
to tell me at least where she was going, she refused 
to doeither. That girl will break my heart.’ 

“This is singular—almost ineredible,” 

“Is it not? Yet nothing that Honor does ean be 
called singular—she is so very wild and wayward. 
1 have tried to bea mother to her, but she always 
looked upon me as an intruder in my hasband's house, 
My poor Clarette actually went upon her knees to 
Honor, entreating her to stay, but she refused.” 

“Has she not gone to the house of some relative 
to visit?” inquired Sir Hugh, in utter perplexity 
and amazement. 

“She has no relatives of herown, Sir Hugh, and 
in leaving the Red House she would not be likely to 
seek any of the Glint convexions. She's nota Giint, 
Sir Hugh; she’s ouly a poor, nameless girl whom my 
husbeud picked up in Malta inher babyhood, He is 
always doing Quixotic things, and this child, being 
thrown on his bands, he adopted her as his own, 
and educated her asa lady, — |t’s my belief that bad 
bleod will always show itself sooner or later, and 
that Honor’s blood is bad. But I was attached to 
her, and | mourn for her-as if she ad veally been my 
step-daughter. What is to become of the ungrateful 
girl 2?” 

“What possible motive could Miss Honor have 
had in leaving ber home?” asked Sir Hugh, speak. 
ing more to himself than to Mrs. Glint. 

“It’s her waywardness aud ingratitude,” sighed the 
captain’s wife, hypocriticully., “ Clarette,, my peor, 
sensitive child, go up to my room and get my salts 
—the gold vinaigretie, you know, dear.” 

Moss Clarette departed, and Mrs, Gilint hastily re- 
sumed : 

“Oh, SirHugh! I fear—I, fear—I can hardly tell 
what, I] cannot confide to my inuocent child the 
horrible doubts that rack my bosom, But Honor 
went out yesterday morning with her maid, and when 
she came back she was as. white as. any ghost. Before 
she came in, Mr. Moer—Mr,. Darrel Moer, who has 
beev visiting these three months at Lynshire Placoe— 
called in great excitement, and asked to see her. On 
learning that she was not in he went away, but he 
came back again at a later bour, and again asked for 
her. Honor seut down a note to lim by her maid, 
and reiused tosee him. He read the mote and burnt 
itup. ‘Then he scrawled a line on a leaf of his note- 
book, and sent that up to her. Then he stulked out 
of the house, haggard and excited, and with a look 
in his eyes that terrified me. There's some terrible 
mystery between them, Sir Hugh, and I am afraid 
they have eloped together.” 

Sir Hugh recalled the particulars of his own morn- 
ing’s interview with Honor, Sit had shrunk from him 
in trembling. She had acknowledged that she loved 
him, but she had said that the avowal of his love for 
her bad come ‘too late.” 

Had she been bonud by a promise to marry Darrel 
Moer? Was this the secret of her evident anguish, 
of her shrinking from him? Had she fled to avoid 
seeing Sir Hugh again ? 

“ Miss Glint would not have eloped with any man,” 
he forced himself to say, cally, although his brain 
Was ina whirl. “ Why ghbuld she elope or make a 


'gelf to be the daughter of his house. ‘Tiere is, some 








seoret marriage fromher.own_-bome? She isasdear. 
to Captain Glintasdf. she had been. the:child of! his. 
flesh, ae-woll.as. of dis adoption, and.ahe knew her 


mystery, as you suggest, butdt/is:no disgraceful nye 
tery; Mrs. Gliut At what hour did she go 2 
| * About two hours since.” b 

“She. is perhaps at the house of some friend. Capr 
tain-Glint is a -proud man, and it will be well for his 
$ake, as well as Miss Honor's, to:say nothing to. any 
one coyeerning Miss: Gliat’s-action, which cam with- 
out doubt bereadily-explained by ber. She: will re- 
durn, perhaps to-morrow,and.I beg you to:receive lar 
with ‘kin dby. affection.” 

“ T would take heriback: as:the,-prodigal: son was 
welcomed,” answered Mrs. Glint, “if it depended 
apon myself, Bat she can never associate again witli 
my innocent/Clarette. Thesame roof can never again 
shelter both.” J 

‘The matron.compressed her lipsinia severely Vir- 
tuous expression, aad at-thesame!moment Miss Mil- 
her reappeared with the viuaigrette. . 

Sir Hugh smothered his rising indignation, and 
arose, saying: 

“| canvot-search epstly for Miss Gliut, but: L can: 
and shall look for her as—as a brother might da. 
Wherever she is.she ieas safe in her uprightness and 
purity asunder this roof; but.as a young aud unpro- 
tected girl in her:rank.of life cannot go whither she 
pleases without exciting remark [aball try to find her 
without delay.” 

‘“ Remember that she jean’t come back hore,” seid 
Mrs. Glint, spitefully.:“I..won't bave ber iv: tits 
house. If you want te find her, look for Mr. Darrel 
Moer, and follow him. 1 have reason to think that), 
the young lady is somewhere in Bolton, or elif. may 
have gone to Manchester. Dut. it will be quite 
enough to ruin any girl's neputation to have a. young 

entleman like you inquiring after her, Let heralone, 
Bir Hugh. She isnot worthy your slighiest thought. 

Jon’t think of going out into,the wetso.seon, Les 

Jlarette play for you one. of Claribel’s. newest sangs, 
Clarette, open the piano, love.” 

“ You mustiexcouse me this evening, madam,” said 
Sir Hugh, ashadow of sternness coveringyhisyrand y 
noble face, “Lamin no mvod for sougs to:might 
while Honor is perhaps in peril. Since the shelter 
of this roof ia denied to her it. must be denies to 108.” 

“You are in love with her thea?” cried Mra, 
Giint, coarsely. 

The young baronet’s face, grew haughty and more 
Btern, but he replied, proudly : 

“T am, mada, and, Heaven, permitting, Honor 
Glint shall be my wife. Your couduct will liave no 
other effect, 1 trust, than to. hasten our marriage,” 

He bowed coldly and took his. leave, hurrying 
on his great-coat and plunging autagaiu inte the 
night, 

Half way down the garden walk he started and 
eame to an abrupt halt, looking back at the Rud 
House, while a sudden conviction of Mrs, Glint’s: 
double-dealiug seized upon him, 

He remembered io that instant that Mra, Glint had 
never seemed to like the captain’s adopted daughter. 
More than onee be had seen, in her glauces,at Kouor., 
aversion, bittervess, and envy, The unsuspecting 
¢aptaiu had extolled bis wife's affection for Hunor, | 
but Sir Hugh had always known iu his heant that 
that affection was feigned. 

“Cau Mrs, Glint have taken advantage af) the 
Captein’s. absence 1o.send Honor away?” h» asked ’ 
himself. “ Before Heaven, I believe, she haw ex- 
pelled Hoxor from the Ked, House, with, a view io 
securing the captain's property forher own dangi ter, 
I am luth to believe il of any woman, but 1 kuow 
that Mrs.Glintis both designing and.woserupulous, 
How came the captain ever w fall a. prey. to, ber? 
She has.ee:t Honor away. Darrel Moer has nothing 
to do with Hanur,” 

This thought speedily became a,conv iction. 

Wheeling. about, he, pursued bis, way down the 
path, and went out at the lawu gate, hurrying wpthe! 
Street. 

“ Whither would Honor naturally goon finding her- 
self:homeless?” he thought as be walked aimlessly 
yet briskly on., “ Certainly she would wot stay in 
Bolton, She wouldibe too seusitive to seaudal. She 
would not go to Mauvebester, As, 1 have it! She 
has been out of schovl only. a few months. She would 
naturally go back and take sanctuary with her old 
teachers, and await the captain's rewirn. Lt was the 
thought of her homelessness that occasioned. ler) (is- ; 
tress this moruing. I shail find herat Southport.” 

Acting upon this idea,he weut to the railway:sta- 
tion, aud fyund an old station perter with whom he 
had a speaking acquaintauce; 

A few skilfully put, questions elicited fram (this 
man the information that Miss Glint, who, was) weil 
known atthe station, bad taken the dive-o’clock up 
train with her maid, aud was booked for South- 
port. 











' Sir Haugh proeured.a ticket, and lmlf an hour later 
was ou his, way also to Southport. 
' On-arriving;he went directly te the Palace Hotel, 
the Lour being lata. 

He kuew the name of the school at which Honor 


had been kept for many yeara, and the next morn- 


about ‘ten o’clock,,hé took~a cab and Grove 
tlithers 4 

‘He obtained ,audience with the propriotress, an 
élderly gentlewoman, and asked to see Miss Glint, 

‘To, his.amazement, he learned that Honor had not 
been seen by her former teachers, nor Lad she been 
heard from. by them. 

He left his.card with a request that he might be 
informed of Ler shea ag they should be com- 
Semeene to her former. instructress, and took his 

ave, 

“ She is in Southport L-know,” he said.to himself. 
* But how am [ to find her?” 

He visited all the hotals,and obtained a paper with 
the printed visitors’ list, but did:not find the name he 
sought, He wandered up and down the streets, and 
in the afternoon went down upon the promenade and 
out upon the chain-pier, with no eyes: for the bare 


sands and the duukey riders, but with a keen’glauce 


at every slender figure and a searching Jook under 
évery girlish round hat, 

Finding bis quest unsuccessful, he rode back in the 
tram-car the length of the pier, aud passed out atthe 
turn-gate, mingling with the throng of the prome- 


nade, 

Ho had not,taken ten steps when he beheld, a few 
paces.in advance of him; a man whom he. well kuew 
as a libertive and roué—Darrel Mover! 

The next.moment he saw that Mper was slyly and 
secresly following a young giri, and that girl he re- 
cognized.ag Wonor Glint’s maid ! 

(To be continued.) 








Srrixes Dpipemic.—A very able man has: writ- 
tema very able book to, prove that. strikes are not 
figuratively, but actually, epidemic ; that cortain 
currents of atmosphere carry disease. over the 
lund ast would the cholera.or any other plague. It 
is a fact. thatithe cockle.gatherers at some of the 
sea-side’ places have struck for-higher pay. 
| ‘lug Recent byrenss) Hear.—Tie Burmese 
Awbassadors one day at Wimbledon had to give in. 
The intense) heat was more|than they could coolly 
accept, and they retired, long beforetheir intended 
time of departure, swearing—if that can be done in 
Burmese—tliat they eouldn’t stand. such a heat, 
which to them even was quite unknown. They get 
it long and equal, we get it strong and short. ‘There 
eannot be a doubt tliat it is occasionally hotter in 
England than in India, 

JuLy in New Yorr.—In New York ‘the heat of 
the first July week has not been paralleled within 
ten years. On Tnhesday, the 2nd July, the mercury 
at'3 p.m. stood at 100 deg. in the shade, On the 
Sunday and Monday previous it reached 98 deg:, the 
three days averaging nu ten degrees hotter than 
tie corresponding days 18671. The suffering of 
beth: man-and ‘brate has:been- terrible. In’ the 
crowded business ‘streets of down town, in the new 
buildings in process of -ereotion, it was pitiable to 
sce the Chouars aworking unprotested by shadeand 
eweltering in the fierco- rays of the ann. Cases of 
gunstroke ‘were. frequent... On-the 2ud.July:nearly 
one hundred and fifty persons were prostrated dur- 
ing the. day. Qwiug.to the admirable ambulance 
system. now. in. working order. throughout the city 
the .safferers sere promptly cared for, but about 
seventy of. their. number. it ia: stated have died. 

_ Protection, oF Witp, Binps.—Mr, A. John- 
Btun’s Bill, which has bepn, read a@, third time in 
he House of Commons, ifor, the;protection of Wild 
de during the breeding, season, did not have an 
eutirely smooth passage through the Select Com- 
mittee to which it was.referred by the House of 
Commons. lt was resolved to specify the birds to 
be protected. On the hedge-sparrow being pro- 
posed for insertion in the list there was a division 
aud a,tie, and the bird got in.only by, the chairman 
then voting. The same thing occurred with tho 
whinchut. The thrush was proposed for admission 
upon the list by Mr. Maguire, but was thrown out 
iby a vote of nine against six.’ The plea of the sky- 
lark bas been rejected by the House itself. How- 
ever, 78 kinds of wild bird: huve been put in’ the 
schednle for protection. Four members divided 
against the owl; but’ 14-voted for placing-it iu the 
list. 

OssERVATIONS OF Sr Swrrurn’s Day.—Upon 
the approuch of St. Swithin’s Day many ‘persons 
probably, make. themselves amzious' on the subject 
of the weather. It may therefore bew consolation 
to them to point out thatthe result of observations 
takem at Greenwich forvthe twenty years preceding 
186l-proves that no. confidence: whatever. is ‘to be 
placed in St. Swithin’s Day. Indeed, the more it 
zane on the 15uh.of July. the greater the probability 
of tine weather. In’ 1841, when St. Swithin’s Day 
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was wet, there -were'23-rainy days Hetween the 15th 
of July and the 24th of August, im 1845 26 rainy 

days, in 185! 13xatmy days, in 1853: 18 rainy days, 
in 1954 16 rainy days,and in’ 1856 14 rainy days. On | 
the other hand’ when’Sti Stwithin's: Day was:fine, as 
in the following years, the its were painful in the | 
extreme. In 184212) rainy days, in 1843.22 rainy, 
days, in 184420 rainy days, iw 1846:21 rainy days,, 
in 1847 17 rainy days, in’ ‘81 rainy days, in 1849 

©) rainy days, in #850 17 rainy days, im 1852 19 rainy 

days, in 1855 18rainy days, in 1857 1dé.rainy days, in 

1938 14 rainy days, im 1859 13 raimy days, and in 

1960 29 rainy days: 








GRATIA MOORE’S RECOMPENSE. 

T was in church; “and, it being ‘the Peast of St. 
ftephen, the clergyman was reading the lessom for 
the day. “And all that satin the council, looking 
steadfastly on him, saw his face as it’had been the 
face of an angel,” ete. My thoughts wandered: off, 
away aud away. I-wondered how St, Stephen’s face 
had luoked, Tt hada trausfigured, ittumined look, I 
supposed, as though the veil’ was lifted, and it was 
scciug behind the veil, Something magnetic drew 
my eyes to @ pew in front of me, where’a girl sat, 
jewiing against a pillar ; and her face ‘had the verit- 
able St. Stephen expression npon it. I knew then 
low the first martyr of the noble army lad looked, 
| suppose that the account of how the heavens opened, 
aud of what was then reyealed, had brought that 
lizut to Gratia Moore’s face. As, indéed, why should 
i, not transtigure the. faces of all of us to hear what 
we might see were our poor, blinded eyes opened ? 

I had seen Gratia Moore two. or three times before, 
and had heard of her still oftener, although I had only 
been living a couple of weeks in Leeds, :which was 
her home, bat I had never thought her beautiful until 
to-day. 

As she sat there ,I found myself wondering why 
artists and poets-did not flock to see her; however, 
as we came down the aisle of the.church together, the 
marvellous beauty bad almost entirely taded oat, 
aud she was almost commonplace-looking once more. 

This set me to thinking and pondering still 
farther. Might.there not,be @ possibility of beauty 
in every face, which would be developed and 
gurified in the eternal light? Might not many a 
plain face become beautiful then ? 

In this ‘ work-a-day world” dress has so much to 
do with a woman’s beauty ; and Gratia Moore was 
poor and hard, worked, and had neither time nor 
money to speud on mere acoessaries, 

The faint light that fell uyou her from the stained- 
glass windows of St. Luke’s Church served to cou- 
veal the fact that -her two-years'-old velveteen sacque 
was threadbare in places, and rubbed gray where it 
was not threadbare ; thaé the curl had been taten 
ouvof the feather in ber wintry-looking straw hat by 
loug exposure to all sarts.of damp and.rainy weather ; 
that her kid gloves—bought « size, too large from 
purposes of economy to.begia with-—were worn white 
at the finger-tips, and, besides, were mended ; that 
her black alpaca dress was darned conspicuously in 
tho front breadth; and that, to concludg, there was 
4 patch on her night boot. 

Al, the charitable “ dim, religious light ” concealed 
all these deficiencies ; but. it, threw precisely the re- 
quisiie teuder;shadow over her face, which in the or- 
diuary glare of day wag strong and fresh aud whole- 
sue rather than saintly and ascetic. 

Her hair was.gylden-brown,, her eyes. were blue, 
dud Ler skin was white and clear. 

After all she ougtt. to, bave been. @.pretty girl ; 
perhaps she would have, been.if ‘she had takeu the 
Une to make the most of herself, Gr even to he looked 
at, . 

“Whither bound?” I askedjat the church,door, 

“Home, My brother Willie is sittiug with mother 
While 1 am here; but he wants to go out, and: of 
Course mother can’t be left alone.” 

| watched her hastening along, ber shabby-genteel 
Brueuts blown about in the gale. Her mother was 
Colupletely crippled: by rheumatism, and unable to 
leave the house—in fact, her room. Added to this 
Sie way beyoud belief peeyish and irritable. Scili 
18 Was glad to sew whoever ;would go to see her, 
- dalnost every one who kuew her visited ber very 
Misiartiy, 
lt the conrge.of the morning I went round to the 
or a wiere the Moures lived, and kuocked at 

© dour, 

Gratia came running down th atairs to-let. me in, 
8 fresh, so energetic, that it. came over me witha 
Pus What au effort anda trial it must be te one of 
er bature to submit toa loug, close continement in 
a sicK-room, 

4 “Ls your mother able to see me, Gratia?” I asked. 

‘ave brought her these oranges aud sorae fress 





Spouge cake.” 


“Oh, yes, mother will be so glad to see you. Will 
you come upstairs?” 

And she led the way to an upper storey, where 
‘were two good-sized rooms opening into each other, 
In the frout room Mrs. Moore sat, propped up ina 
large cushioned chair, a cripple, as I have already 
‘stated—helplessly crippled by rheumatism. 

She held out herattenuated hand to meas I entered, 
‘amd said: 

Pct ly I am glad to.see yon,” in querulous 
nes, 

She was frightfally gaunt, peaked, emaciated— 
little more than @ bundle.of skin and bones—and 
with shining, glittering black eyes that looked as 
though they had burnt the hollows in her face out of 
which they gleamed, 

I sat and talked to Mrs, Moore, and presently read 
to her, in accordance with herown request; whilst 
Gratia, after lingeringm while, moved off into the 
next room, 

I could hear her voice presently, hearing a child 
its lesson, first in spelling, then the multiplication, 
table. She had the three little girls of her only 
sister under her care—left motherless a year ago. 

Their father paid her for her careof them, andthis" 
sum, in fact, eoustitnied the larger part of the sup-’ 
port of mother and daughter. What with teaching 
these childran, andsewing forthem, and nursing them, 
through all their-childisinailments, Gratiats tine was’ 
very (uily;eseupied, espgoilly as, superudded to this, 
was the caveof her mothetanightly aswell as daily, 
anxiety. / | 

1 looked énsapom, Gratiabefore I went away. Shel 
was seated on,a low chairdu front of the wood fire) 
that burned.on the hearths the youngest child played | 
ou the rugiin fromt.of the fire; one littlegirl leaned 


against her aunty spelling: out her lessen in the | eagerly 


primer ; the:third gatatactable hard by, waiting la- 
boriously oniaelate. Gratia herself waseeming ome 
blue and wititecheck apron, dividing her attention 
and her eyesight between her work and the book, 
held up before her, 

I nodded at her'from the daorway. 

“ Don’t move,” I said; “don’t come down withme, 
I know the way out.” 

But she sprang up, in her active, eager 


“T wouldno’t bays missed this breath 


for the world,” she said as we beth stood together 
for a moment ou the front steps, Then I saw in. 


a flash what. @constemt strain and'effort the lifeshe 
led must beto her, with her physical strength and’ 
activity, which demanded motion. and change. 

“ Will you go out again to-day?” I asked ‘her, 

“No,” she replie!, “I hardly think I will The 
afternoons are so short now, and I must see about 
getting mother something to eat, then the children 
aud I have our dinners, and after that mother will 
begin to be sleepy. Sue always goes to bed early, like 
the chickens,” 

So I left her. 

All. that day, and, in fact, during many days after- 
wards, | was liaunted by the memory of Gratia Movre, 
[ knew of many lives of greater privation and need, 
ar even of greater bodily -discomiort, than hers was, 
Hut 1 knew of none that appealed more tomy sympa- 
thies. 

It seemed to me that it was life of daily and 
hourly self-sacritice. 

Her memory haanted me, bringing with it the pic- 
ture of her fresh, bright-colpured face, and her flow~ 
ing, robust figure, as she stood looking wistfully after 
me as | walked down the street, 

I called agaiu to sve her the next day, and-toin- 
quire for Mes, Muore, but I did not'see Gratia. One 
of the chiidren, Nanuie by name, opened ‘the door, 
and told me that grandma was suffering so much 
pain that Aunt Gratia would: not be able to see ‘any 
company; so I left my love and my name, and called 
again the next day with the same result, 

Although I was @ working woman, still my path 
in life had always been an easier and a sunnier one 
than falls.to the lot of most women who earn their 
daily dread, , 

As it had been my custom to indulge. myself oc- 
dasioually with lolidays, aud to spend them always 
with my frieuds, the summer following that St. Ste- 
phen’s Day about which I liave just written I passed 
ata pretty seaside village where an old school friend 
Of mine had her honie. 

A beautifial home it was, built near thp sea, which 
washed the siavoth beach, down to whieli sloped'the 
grounds of the “ Auchorage.”  ~ ‘ 

“You will fiud it—-oh, so, quiet,” Mrs. Stanley 
said. “ But I dou’t believe you will mind that very 
much, wil you? We will talk a great deal, and walk 
a great deal, and read a. great deal, and sew a great 
deal, We will prove that itis possible for two women 
to be thrown together morning, noon, and night, 
without being bored.” 

My frieud was a widow, by-the-bye ; and she was 
Tivius in this quiet place with her two boys, whom 


way. 
of fresh.air: 


| kuow so little of each other,” he said. 


she was.educating herself, and thus occupying both 
her head and her heart. 

These tao boys, as it happened, were absent now ; 
they had gone on a fishing excursion with their uncle, 
who was.a lawyer; he had run down to see his sister 
for a week or so for a change of air and scene. 

Madgie and I entertained each other for a few days 
without let or hindrance, then the fishing party 
retarned—John and Ralph Stanley and their uncle, 
Gibson Hays. 

They had gone for some distance up the coast in 
aschooner, and had there * roughed it” to the heart’s 
content of the boys—splendid fellows of ten and 
twelve—on a small island in the channel, celebrated 
for ite excellent 

The.atternoon that«the fishing party returned I 
was; upsteits’ writing, a letter—bvy a curious coinci- 
dence a8 I afterwards thought—to Gratia Moore. 

Ralph Stanley burst:in upon me impotuously, with 
his eayer: 

“* How dovyou do, Aunt Mary ?” and had his arms 
about my neck iu no time, 

Them I heard a man’s loud, cheery voice below 
‘stairs, and Margaret saying: 

“ Dearest Gibson, how are you?” 

Tleft the, brother ~ sister alone until tea-time, 
then I joined them, Ifennd Mr. Hays a fine-look- 
ing, active man of thirty or. thereabouts, with whom 
Tuinstaptly came to be on easy terms, 

He laugbed, told funny stories, and ran tilts of wit. 
with:his two siarp young nephews, which afforded 
ms.all.considerab]» amusement. 

Inthe:conrse of ‘conversation I mentioned the name 
of thetown where | had beer recently staying. 

‘Mr. Hays instantly turned from John Staniey and. 
tthe subject on hand between the two and asked me, 

“ Ave you from Leeds, Miss Lee?” 

““Of course, Gibson. fF have told you.so twenty 
times,” his sister said. “But you never remember 
anything.’ Pa 

‘“Avsweeping and undeserved accusation,” he re- 

“ Besides, I don’t believe you ever told me. 
4 danow I sliould have remembered it:if you had.” 

“Do you know Leeds?” I inquired, 

“VYos--no, I was there last summer: I[ have a 
fowaoguaintances there—the Moores; do you know 
the Mavres ?” 

“My Gratia Moore? Isit possible you know her ?” 
I ioued, joyfully, 
His:manuer struck me as a little constrained as ho 


ied : 

“Yes, I have known her for a dozen years.or so. 

Battiow enthusiastically you spoke her mame.” 
“Meek souls there are who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel's theme. 

Of such is Gratia Moore,” [ quoted. ‘ 
“Then you know her well?” Midge asked. 
“Indeed I wish [ knew her better. If | wore ilk 

or in prison, or afflicted, or in trouble, I probably 

should,” 

“Yes; she has-a genius for self-sacrifice, and, 
like must enthusiastic women, she is dispose | to run 
the -thingiuto.the ground. For my part, [ believe 
that she owes something to herselfias well as to other 
people,” 

“Ah, you-do know her well then?” I said, quite. 
eagerly: 

He laughed‘a little embarrassed langh. 

“Strange that I-should ‘be the ‘brother:and you the 
intimate friend of Madgie; and yet that: we should 
* Did Madgie 
never ‘heppew to-tell you that [ married a sister of 
your friend Gratia? Lama widower now, and Gratia 


has our children under her care,” 


“ Ah, yes, | have seen them. I begin to undor- 
stand.” 

“They were to have been with my own mother— 
nearer me; but she died suddenly, wnd-our home was 
broken up, 1 did not wish to-mcrease Gratia’s cares, 
but to tell the truth I faucy that, for pecuniary ressons, 
it was convenient for her to receivethe little giris into 
the famity. To beg she is ashamed—the proudest 
woman in the world—never would allowthosmallest 
pecuniary assistance from me er any other of her 
relatives’; but, all the samy, she and Ler mother are 
ver: _ 

“Your little girls are well provided for. She is 
like a mother tv them,” I said, soberly. 

As I ssid'so I bappened ‘to look up, and caught 
sight of Gibson Hays’s face, aud to my amazement 
he was blushing violently ; moreover, hedid not-suc- 
ceelin covering his confusion in the‘least. He stem- 
mered some reply to me, coughed, thi-n gave it up as 
a bad bargain, pushed back his chair, and waiked oat 
of the room. 

Madgie poured herself out a second cup of coffee, 
and laughed a little satirically. 

“Don't look so mystified, Mary,” she said. “ Gib- 
son looks as though he had done somethiag he was 





ashamed of; but, in reality, he hasnt. Ouly he isin 
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towe with Gratis Moore, and she won't marry 


“JT should think not—his wife only dead a year.” 

“ Well—but—that is just like Gibson. He is one 
of your impulsive, ardent natures. It does not occur 
te him te be governed by the proprieties. By-the- 
bye, be never really knew Gratia uutil recently. I 
believe that he, in fact, never saw her but twice 
uatil after her sister’s death. He is desperately in 
love with ber now, however.” 

“Tam not surprised. She is loveable to the last 
degree. I respect any man who is able to make the 
discovery. But what a pity that she doesn’t like 
dim!” 

“Tam not so sure that she does not. But—you 
see the circumstances are peculiar. Her brother-in- 
law, and ‘ the funeral baked meats,’ and all that sort 
of thing, you know.” 

After that, during the day or two that Gibson 
Hays remained with us, I studied him carefully. I 
liked him. He was so frank, so genial, so hearty. 
Then he was a most warm-hearted, devoted brother 
and uncle, To be sure, he was not free from that 
besetting masculiue failing—selfishness. He liked 
his own way, and he exacted constant care and atten- 
tion—but, on the other hand, he was loveable ; it was 
more pleasant thau in most cases to minister to his 
shortcomings, Finally, it seemed to me that he was 
@ man who would not be likely to sue in vain for a 
woman's favour. There was something so absolute, 
80 positive, so almost arrogant about him. 

The night before he left he came to me to say a 
few quiet words of farewell. As a matter of course 
I was not surprised to hear him say: 

“1 am going to see my little girls. Have you any 
message for Gratia?” 

“My very best love,” I said, warmly. ‘“ And 
tell her not to over-exert herself during this warm 
weather.” 





“ You might as well send word to the wind not | Gratia, of course.” 


to blow.” A pause ensued ; then he said, “ Miss Lee, 
Madgie has told me that you kuow all about our 
difficulties—Gratia’s and mine.” 

I hesitated. 

“ Madgie told me that you cared for Gratia.” 

** But not that the poor child caresfor me? Thank 
Heaven that she does; although I had a great deal 
of trouble to make her admit it. Poor child, she really 
thinks that it is a sin, I believe. Everything is 
against us. Miss Lee, I want you to say a good word 
for me when you go back,” 

I laughed. 

“It is againat my principles to interfere in a love- 
affair in any way, Mr. Hays,” I said, “I am sure 
that the persons interested understand each other 
@ great deal better than any outsider can. I am go- 
ing to be perfectly candid with you, Iam sure that 
Gratia would consider any advice or suggestion— 
nay, any allusion of mine to your position towards 
her—a piece of impertinence.” 

“ It is difficult to explain myself,” he replied, ‘* but 
I will make the attempt. Gratia has no intimate 
friends, hardly any acquaintances. Her life of entire 
devotion to duty—nursing, teaching—has cut her 
off from the ordinary companionship and sym- 
pathy of girls of her own age. She sees things 
through a distorted medium. Now I do not sup- 
pose that she has ever put the matter of marrying 
me before any one but her mother. Aud her mother 
is most bitterly opposed to it. It is useless for me 
to argue the point with Mrs, Mvore. She has quite 
made up her miad, and she is a woman of the most 
violent and bitter prejudices, It is a hard case that 
the unreasonable selfishness of an infirm old woman 
should interfere with the happiness of two young 
persons capable of enjoying life to the uttermost.” 

“Still,” I argued, “ Gratia’s first duty is to that 
poor old woman, who is her mother. Mrs. Moore re- 
quires her daily and hourly. She could never spare 


“What do you take me for, Miss Lee? Iem no 
a brute. It did not occur to me to separate mether 
and daughter, I made it to be distinctly understood 
at the beginning that Mrs. Moore's home would al- 
ways be with us, with Gratia and myself. Person- 
ally she would be better off than she is now, as[ 
should be able to do more for her comfort under :ny 
own roof than Gratia willallow me todo now. Iam 
not a rich man by any means, but I could support 
the one household comfortably. As it is, what I pay 
for my children’s board and tuition only supports 
the Moore family with the greatest frugality.” 

“TI don’t believe that I quite understand; why 
does Mrs. Moore make this opposition? If you were 
to wait awhile, until the customary season of mourn- 
ing was over, would she not be reconciled to the 
idea 2” 

“ Pshaw,” and he began to walk up and down the 
piazza, where he had found me sitting. “If she 
thinks that I am to be browbeaten into a regard tu 
any mere absurd usage of society she is mistaken. 
I have made up my mind that it must be either one 
thing or another with Gratia and myself. . Moore 
has sent ne word that she will not receive me at her 
house as her daughter’s lover. I mean to have it 
distinctly understood, once for all, that either I am 
to be received in that character or not at all. I will 
not permit myself to be kept in suspense any longer ; 
it is bad for me, body and soul.” 

I could not help thinking to myself that he was 
very fully alive to the interests of his own body and 
soul, But I let that pass. 

“ However,” he continued, “ Mrs. Moore does not 
put her opposition to me on any such grounds. She 
does not complain of too great haste in the matter. 
She positively and once for all refuses to allow Gratis 
to marry the husband of her dead sister,” 

“ Oh, hush,” I said. ‘* That is between herself and 
Heaven. Iam sure that she is sincere in what she 
says. It is only just to respect conscientious 
scruples.” 

“She has no right to exercise them where other 
people are concerned. However, I have digressed 
from the original subject matter; I know that you 
love Gratia, and I kuow that she is otherwise almost 
friendless. Won't you talk this over with her, and 
at all events let her realize that there may be two 
sides to the question? 1 will see her first, and I will 
tell her that you and I have discussed it together ; so 
that the ground may be broken.” 

Lagreed rather dejectedly to what he proposed, 
It seemed to me that auything I might say would 
have very little effect. 

Mr. Hays wrote to his sister, but in the vory 
briefest, curtest way, after leaving her. 

“The general style of letter Gibson favours mo 
with,” Madgie said, tossing me over one iu which he 
announced his return once more to office work. 

Soon afterwards I returned to Leeds. 

The day after my arrival I met Gratia Moore. I 
was positively shocked at the change in the girl. 
She was pale, thin, care-worn, and with red circles 
around her eyes, the token of much weeping. 

“ My dear Gratia!”’ I cried, stopping her; she was 
for her part so much self-absorbed that she would 
have passed me by without a recognition; “my dear 
Gratia, have you been ill?” ‘ 

“No; I have been perfectly well. I am tired this 
morning, that is all—in fact very tired. I have becu 
up with mother all night; she had one of her bad 
attacks. My own head ached badly, and, when poor 
mother had dropped off asleep, I took advantage of it 
tocome out for a breath of fresh air.” 

“ And your little nieces—are they well ?” 

“Very. May I walk on with you, Miss Mary? 
Are you going in my direction ?” . 

“Tam going in your direction, my dear child, 
wherever that may be. I want to see you, and talk 
to you.” 

“Thank you. How kind yeu are.” 

Her eyes filled up. 

“The children are expecting their father to-mor- 
row,” she began, presently. “ The little things are 
all happy expectation,” 

“ Ah—that is well. Gratie, did Mr. Hays toll 
you that we met each other this summer at his 
sister's ?” 

“ Yes, he told me. He told me also that he had 
taken you into his confidence. That is a great com- 
fort to me, because I feel so alone; and there is 20 
oue who kuows anything about me, or to whom I can 
talk; aud I so often wish that I had a kind friend 
who would consult with me.” 

“Then you are in doubt? You have not made up 
your miud?” or 

“How can I? Gibson insists upon his claims 
upon me, aud I know that uo one has a strouger 
claim upon me than my poor mother. If 1 really 
aud truly did owe a duty to each it would be In 
possible for me to decide which outweighed the 
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“ And your duty to yourself, my poor child ?” 

“I try my best to put thatentirely out of the ques- 
tion, Of this I feel assured—that if I can oncearrive 
at an honest decision I shall have strength given me 
to carry it out.” . 

“What would the wish of your heart be in the 
matter, Gratia?” I asked, suddenly, 

“J would marry Gibson to-morrow if I could con- 
scientiously,” she answered, after the very faintest 
hesitation. ‘I mean, if mother had not set her face 
against hy 

“What do you think will be the end of all this, 
my dear child?” I asked her. 

“ Don’t ask me,” and her eyes filled and her voice 
shook. “I believe that Gibson loves me now; but I 
also believe that if I will not consent to an imme- 
diate engagement or marriage he will be angry with 
me and give me up. I think he is the kiud of man 
who must have some woman to love and to make him 
happy and comfortable. Then he loves his own way 
deerly. If I thwart him be will cease to care for me, 
and after a while marry some one else,” 

She paused, her voice broken by sobs, 

“Gratia,” I said, “ you were talking of duty just 
now; and I asked you about your duty to yourself, 
You say you have determined to put that out of 
the question, but I think you are wrong. 1 think 
that each one of us has @ work to do in life, and that 
the more fully and amply and largely our natures 
are developed the better wecan doit. Heaven has 
put a great happiness within your reach; you did 
sot ask for it, wish for it, work for it; it came to you. 
Now have you the right to put it aside, instead of 
using it aud being happy in it, and making others 
happy in it? Remember that another person is con- 
cerned in your decision. Don’t allow your beautiful 
theory of self-sacrifice to be wilder your sense of right 
aad wrong. You might make a sacrifice of yourself, 
but you have no right to do it of another person.” 

“Would you have me marry, and perhaps kill my 
mother by the shock it would be to her ?” 

“No; but 1 would have you adopt a middle course, 
Say, eagage yourself to Mr, Hays, aud trust to Lim 
to bring your mother rund.” 

Her face brightened for a moment. 

“You really advise this, Mary ?” 

“T really do.” 

Asoftened expression crept over her face. 

Poor child! It was evidently a revelation to her 
that any one should think it right for her to be happy, 
excepting Gibson Hays, whose judgment on the sub- 
ject she did not consider an impartial one. She 
drew along breath of relief, then she put up a hand 
to her eyes to dash away a tear or two. 

I tried to speak in a cheerful, unrestrained tone of 
voice. 

“My dear child,” I said, “ your whole life is be- 
fore you yet, There is a greal deal of happiness in 
store for you, no doubt, I am not surprised that you 
should be discouraged and disheartened now, and 
that you should even fancy that it is uot possible for 
youever to be happy—happier, for instance, than 
you have been. You have had a very hard time all 
your life. But perhaps, dear, it was intended that 
your discipline should come first; and it may be 
that you will eujoy the sunshine all the more by con- 
trast,” 

Whereupon she smiled through her tears. Poor 
child : she was by uo means averse to being com- 
iurte 

Of course I was very anxious to learn the result 
of Gibson Hays’s visit. I had not loug to wait, ‘Ihe 
day after his arrival he came in to see me, after 
school hours, and had his talk out. He was exceed- 
ugly agitated, and very much disturbed at the 
opposition which Mrs, Moore still persisted in mak- 
ing to his marriage with Gratia. I waited until the 
first torrent of his disgust and indignation had ex- 
pended itself, and then I inquired whether Gratia 
lad suggested to him that they should let the matter 
remain in abeyance for a while. 

“You love and trust each other,” I said. “And I 
take it for granted that your minds will remain 
wuchanged, at the end, say, of half a dozen years. 
Meanwhile Gratia has her duty to her mother to per- 
‘orm, which will keep her from fretting, and fully 
occupy her mind and heart, Gradually I do believe 
‘at Mrs, Moore's opposition will wear out.” 
‘Or—she may die. Why rot suggest the speediest 
Way out of the dilemma? How shocked you look. 
"ell, pardon me. ‘To tell the truth, i am excited 
sud overwrought, aud 1 give the go-by to the pro- 
pneties. Virtually, if Gratia and L were to agree to 
“at, it would be agreeing to bide our time.” 

As far as I see it is your only alternative.” 
oe began marching up and down the room, as was 
“8 custom when agitated. 
| No, it is not our only alternative. If Gratia 
Pe me, if she trusted me, she would not hesitate ; 
a would marry me out of hand, as I wish her to, in 
He of the snarlings of an old woman in her dotage.” 





“Oh, Mr. Hays, she is Gratia’s mother.” 

“ And I am Gratia’s, at least I am to be, Gratia’s 
husband. LEitherthator nothingtoher, This isnot 
anordinary case. This isan emergency where, if ever 
@ woman needed a man’s care and protection, Gratia 
Moore needs mine. And I repeat that if she loved 
and trusted me as she ought to love and trust the 
man she marries she would yield to my wishes and 
to my judgment in the matter.” 

How very dogmatic and positive he was, 

I said, with cold severity: 

* It does not seem tooccur to you, Mr, Hays, that 
Gratia would be the greater sufferer of the two should 
your engagement be cancelled.” 

“TI doubt it,” he said, ae “The truth 
is Gratia makes an idol of self-sacrifice. I believe 
that she delights in making herself uncomfortable. 
There is such a thing as delighting in misery. St. 
Simeon Stylites on his column, aud Gratia Moore in 
her life of single blessedness, are twin souls.” 

I spoke unadvisedly with my lips. 

“ You do not leve her,” I cried. 

, He stopped in his walk and looked me full in the 
‘ace. 

He was a great, strong man, not given to much 
outward show of sentiment. 

My own heart swelled when I saw that his eyes 
were full of tears. He did love Gratia dearly. ‘She 
put aside a good thing—a real thing—when she put 
aside that man’s love. 

“Yes,” he said, “Heaven knows that I do love 
her. But I will do my best to get overit. I owe 
a duty to myself, and I must not let this disap- 
pointment interfere with the work I have to do in 
the world.” 

“What do you mean? 
parted ?” 

“Gratia and I have parted. She is to keep the 
children, however; at least until I can mako some 
arrangement for having them near me.” 

“ You have lost the noblest and the best and the 
troest girl in the world,” I cried. “Mr. Hays, for- 
give me if I transgress the bounds of our acquaint- 
ance, but I feel that my love for Gratia is the best 
excuse I can make for my freedom of speech. You 
are a man, and you are going back into the world, 
where you will be engrossed by other cares and other 
interests. Men forget sooner than women do. I 
fear that Gratia will not forget this very soon. I beg 
you to think of her more than of yourself, Are you 
not adding a thousandfold to the burdens she is 
already called upon to bear? Is it not in your power 
to bear for her aud with her—to be patient and ten- 
dor for her sake? Let me tell you that I think that 
this will crush the little spring and energy left right 
out of her life.” 

“T fancy she will not be heartbroken,” he an- 
swered, with a short, hard laugh. ‘No, Miss Mary ; 
I am satisfied that I have decided for the best, I 
have neither the inclination nor the disposition to 
submit to the useless, senseless caprice of two women. 
I have not arrived at my decision rashly, but after 
very mature deliberation.” 

He had risen to go. 

“Tn that case I trust you will pardon my gratui- 
tous advice,” I said. 

“Tthank you cordially for your frankness. I am 
very happy to have heard your views. As a friend of 
Gratia’s, | knew that what you would say would be 
to the point.” 

“Tam very, very sorry that I have pleaded my cause 
so lamely,” 1 said, with tears of mortification in my 
eyes. 

“ T shall see you at my sister’s—when ?” he queried, 
dismissing the subject. 

“T am sure I can’t say,” I answered, snappishly. 

Truth to tell, I felt then that I never desired to 
set eyes on him again. Nevertheless, I did see him 
at his sister's the Christmas of that very year, as I 
shall presently relate. 

Meantime I saw Gratia very constantly. She was 
very loving and sweet to me from the date of her 
trouble with Gibson Hays, I think she turned to me 
with especial tenderness because I knew more about 
him aud the whole affair than any one else, he having 
chosen to take me into his confidence. 

After mature deliberation I made up my mind that 
the kindest and wisest course for me to pursue to- 
wards Gratia would be one of perfect candour and 
frankness, 

When she told mo, brokenly, that she and Mr. Hays 
had parted I told her, in return, that so he had ia- 
formed me. I encouraged her to talk to me; it 
seemed to me better that she should talk it off—that 
is, to a certain exent, Alas, 1 knew full well that 
there were thiugs of which she could not, would not 
speak, poor child. ‘he keenest pangs she must bear 
iu silence. 

But I nerved myself to deal a blow straight at her 
idol, although I feared that in so doing I should for- 
feit ber love. I spoke to her of Gibson Hays as I 


Have you and Gratia 





believed him to be—selfish, exacting, arbitrary. I 
was at the pains to repeat to her parts of jis last 
conversation with me. I wanted Gratia to realize 
that her loss might in the end prove to be her gain. 

Alack, I had my trouble for my pains. I dis- 
covered, gradually, that Gratia had loved in the com- 
pletest way —not Gibson Hays without his faults, but 
Gibson Hays in spite of his faults, I could have cried 
to think how unjust Fate had been. These two would 
have been so happy together. 

As I said, at Christmas I went to spend my vaca- 
tion at my dear Madgie’s, The snow was on the 
ground, and the wind whistled through the leafless 
trees, and all the brightness and sweetness of the 
dear summer season had departed; but in spite of 
this the cheerful “* Anchorage” was not the less at- 
tractive; nay, perhaps by very force of contrast, more 
attractive than ever. 

Madgie understood to perfection the art of making 
a home beautiful; she had the knack of pulling a 
chair out, placing a table correctly, and drawing « 


.| curtain back at just the proper angle of light, which 


constitutes with some women an especial branch of 


art. 

The boys had holiday too, and had been sent to 
spend a part of itin town with their uncle. They 
were to come home, however, the day before Christ- 
mas, and bring Mr, Hays back with them. I confess 
that [ rather regretted this. My feelings for Gibson 
were not of the most friendly nature. 

However, I made up my mind to meet him on 
neutral ground. 

The subject of my dear Gratia should not bo al- 
luded to between us; henceforth I would know him 
simply as Madgie Stanley’s brother, with whom I 
would be on terms of indifferent acquaintanceship. 
The world ought to be wide enough for us both. 

“I expect a cousin of mine to stay with me for a 
while,” Madgie said the day after my arrival. “I 
had not expected her so early ; but she has just writ- 
ten to me that it will be more convenient for her to 
come now thau later. I refer to Emma Steele. Have 
you ever heard me speak of her?” 

No, I had not. 

“She is a bright, energetic, active girl, She has 
been at the head of her father’s house ever since 
her mother died, six years ago. Just at present poor 
Emma is in the vale of humiliation; her father has 
married again, and she is obliged to surrender the 
kvys of office to the young and I am told over- 
beariug woman he has married.” 

** Too bad,” [ said, cordially. 

It seemed to me to be a very hard case. 
disposed to like Miss Steele forthwith. 

When she came the next day I decided that I 
should have liked her in any case. She was almost 
a beauty—would have been quite a beauty had not 
her figure been rather heavy and unwieldy. But 
her face was charming—of the large, noble order— 
with bright, frank blue eyes, and a profusion of sunny 
golden hair. 

Then there was something irresistibly frank and 
natural and attractive about her. 

“Gushing,” was Gibson Hays’s first comment the 
night he came and found hor domiciled at Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s. 

Me It is an old saying—trite but truae—that men are 
almost universally slaves to the power of beauty. 
Judging by myself, I should say not more su than 
women ; certainly, it has always been very easy for 
me to comprehend the power of the spell which a 
beautiful woman throws around her. 

And Emma Steele was beautiful enough to exercise 
this spell. She had a magnetic way about her, too. 
I noticed, that first night of Mr. Hays’s arrival, that 
when she spoke we all stopped talking and listened 
to what she had to say. 

I caught myself smiling at her enthusiasm, her 
eagerness; and [ also caught a reflection of my own 
amusement on Gibson Hays’s face. 

Mr. Hays devoted the uext moruing to the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of his sister and her guests. 
He talked and read to us, and I was forced to admit, in 
spite of previous prejudices, that he was as agreeable 
and interesting as possible. 

Emmna and he got along capitally. Evidently she 
had been very little in the world, and a man like 
Mr, Hays—well read, fluent, suggestive—was a new 
experience to her. Her pleased attention and interest 
in what he was saying were the best silent flattery 
she could have bestowed upon him. 

“ What on earth are you thinking about, Mary ?’’ 
Madgie asked me, suddenly, touching my arm to 
rouse me from a brown study, 

Emma had gone upstairs to write a letter home, 
and Mr. Hays had betaken himself off to a cigar and 
a solitary walk. 

I had dropped my work into my lap, and I was 
sitting, leaning forward with clasped hands, so ab- 
sorbed that Madgie was obliged to repeat her ques- 
tion before I took it in. 


I was 
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“Twas thinking about my dear Gratia Moore,” I 
answerer, lovestly. 

“Al”? Madgiesaid ; “ my brother has. never men- 
tioued ber name siuce he told me that their engage- 
ment was broken. I think that he felt it very much, 
however.” 

* But le is endeavouring to exercise the usual mas- 
culine fortitude and composure,” I said. “He has 
more self-contro) thau Gratia,” 

““ Oh, well,” Madgie said, “ what would you have? 
So few men have really dvep feelings. If Gibson 
gets over his disappointment he will be neither 
better nor worse than uine-tenths of his fellows. He 
is my brother, and I love him’; but all the same, 1 
know very well that he has neither a very coustant 
nora very ardent nature. He made a most devoted, 
excellent husband to the wonian he married; and I 
am morally certain that. he will, make equally as de- 
voted a husband to whoever may be his second wife, 
But, nevertieless, until he takes the fatal step it will 
be apt to be ‘off with the old love aud on with the 
new’ with him.” 

“You do not describe a very exalted nature,” I 
said. 

“Dear Mary, we do not live in a very exalted 
world. We must take people and things as we find 
them. Indeed, 1 thiuk it is a pity to lave a. na- 
ture pitched above the ordinary key of those about 

ou, 
me Perhaps it is,” I replied. “I fancy that Gratia, 
for one, would be happier if she could have adapted 
herself to circumstances as readily as your brother 
has.” 

I wondered was it possible that Madgie was right. 
Look at Madgie herself—so bright, so handsome, so 
prosperous, 

Yet she had never troubled herself about mat- 
ters of sentiment and feeling. She had married, at 
twenty, @ man twice her age, who had left hera 
widow at twenty-five, with a comfortable independ- 
ence, She had not been sufficiently in love to mourn 
lim very deeply ; and she had soon recovered from 
ber loss. 

Here she was now—fresh in heart and feeling, not 
a day older by reason of an unnecessary wear and 
tear upon her sensibilities ; aud Emma Steele was just 
such another. 

How much better they were off than Gratia Moore, 
I argued, who cried herself to sleep every night be- 
cause things had not gone well with her and @ weak, 
harsh man whose superior she was in every way. 

I suppose it may be accepted as a proof of Emma's 
fascination that even I took her—well, if not exactly 
into my heart, at least into my faucy. She made 
herself useful, and, to a certain extent necessary, to 
every member of our little family, She advised me 
as tomy worsted work, aud copied off several ela- 
borate letters for me out of her own pattern-book. She 
made cake after her own receipt, and instructed the 
cook in a new kind of bread when the lady of the 
house found herself in a dilemma upon one.or two 
occasions. She played the accompaniments, to three 
or four old songs which Gibson used to sing in his 
youth and now revived for our benefit, 

Altogether she was the very life of the house—and 
all this in a fresh, bright, natural way that was infi- 
nitely attractive and irresistible, 

A great deal may be condensed into one week. At 
the end of the time that Emma Steele and Mr. Hays 
spent together at the “ Anchorage” it did not re- 
quire a very acute observer to determine that Mr. 
Hays had surrendered saus discretion to the fair, 
gracious Emma, 

I confess that I spent more time in debating 
whether or not she would accept him. 

It struck me that she might do a great deal better 
for herself than to marry Gibson Hays—a widower, 
with three children, and by no meansa rich man; 
hardly a rising man even—he was too lazy for that, 
or for anything which would require much exertion, 
But, on the other hand, Emma was not happy at 
henie. 

1 havea shrewd suspicion that she desired to get 
married so as to be independent of her step-mother. 
To crown all—she had not seen very many men be- 
fore this experience, 

Indeed, before the next summer I heard, and 
through Gratia Moore, of his approaching marriage. 
He wrote to acquaint her of the fact. The bride 
elect was his cousin, Emma Steele. 

Gratia Moore brought over his letter to show me, 
She was perfectly calm and composed in telling me 
about it, 

Poor girl, I fancy that she had already wept in 
silence and solitude all the tears she had to shed. 
She was strong now to endure and to conceal the 
grief that had dimmed her eyes aud faded her checks. 
This had been such a terribly bard trial for her— 
worse for her in her isolation, and in her barren, 
dull life, than for any ove else 1 could think of. 

She was very calm and quiet, even when she told 








me that she would he obliged to give up her dear 
little nieces. 

‘‘Asa matter of course their father wants them 
with, him. He will be married in October, aud in 
November he will come for them. ‘Tell, me about 
Misa Steele, please: Is she a gentle, kind person? 
Wiil she be likely to love my dear little girls?” 

“Yes, I think so. She has a step-mother herself, 
and you know it is said that a fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind. Yes, think she will try to do 
her duty.” 

Then we talked about other things. I wanted 
Gratia to dwell as little as possible on this subject. 
I asked her, however, what sheintended.to do when 
the time came for her to give up her little charges. 

“It will be necessary for you to do something in- 
stead. Will you try to get other scholars ?” 

I was almost sorry I had asked this question. She 
put up her hand to her head in a helpless kind of 
way. 

“T am sure I don’t know what I shall do,” she seid. 

I resolved to look about. me for pupils to take the 
place of those she would lose. 1 had very little diffi- 
culty in doing so, She was very popular, and very 
highly esteemed, 

1 heard of three or four little girls whose mammas 
would send them to Miss Gratia Moore. I mean very 
little girls indeed—too small to go to the school where 


/ 1 taught. 


1 had a half-formed idea in my own mind that 
Gratia should gradually establish a kind. of kinder- 
garten. She had a surprising influence with children ; 
they all loved her, aud she was bappier in looking 
after them than in any other way. 

But in October—just about the time of Gibson 
Hays’s marriage—Mrs. Moore was taken suddenly 
ill. From the beginning of her attack the doctors 
held out very slight hope of her recovery. 

Her illness was so unexpected-and so-short that I 
am sure her daughter hardly eealized the danger 
when Mrs, Moore’s life of, suffering and pain was 
suddenly brought to an end, and she died in Gratia’s 
arms. 

I had never before realized how friendless my 
poor Gratia was—how alone in the world—until the 
time came for making the preparations for the 
funeral, She had absolutely no male relative to call 
upon to act as official mourner or to stand by her 
through all the tryiug scenes before her. She how- 
déver was too bowed down by grief to think of this, 
or to care for it, had she remembered that such was 
thé case, 

There were people coming and going constantly, 
and every one did what he or she. considered expe- 
dient in the matter. 

I never kuew by which one of these officious friends 
Gibson Hays was sent for; butat all events he came 
ou, the day of the fuueral. 

I was standing holding Gratia in my arms, en- 
deavouring to lead her away from the coffin where lay 
the worn face of the mother to whom she had just 
said a heartrending farewell. 

Suddenly raising my eyes, I caught sight of Mr. 
Hays standing just withintheroom. He was as pale 
as death, and his lips were set firmly over bis teeth, 
as if to keep back. a groan. I motioned him away 
out of Gratia’s sight. It seemed to me that it would 
kill her to see him then—when it was too late—when 
it might but for him have ‘not been too late, 

I found out afterwards that he had been married 
that very day, and that he had come to that chamber 
of death from Emma's lovely presence. When he 
went back to her he took bis children with him, 

How Gratia lived and worked, and grew in grace 
and, strength after that you may imagine for your- 
self, G. M, B. 





A curious gold earring, set with turquoises, has 
lately been sent on loan to the London International 
Exhibition by Mr. F. Drew. It was made at Leh, 
in Ladakh, in the Himalayas, by a native workman, 
and is a facsimile of those worn in one ear only b 
the native tea merchants who trade between Le 
and -Lhassa., 

A Goop CiLaim.—The French President is peti- 
tioned to death, but verily the washerwoman, Mdme, 
Forest, has some claim on him for the pension. ‘She 
says: “I received in my arms the bullet which 
was destined for you in 1848.”” The washerwoman 
was then a blooming girl ; she was passing by when 
a pistol was fired at M. Thiers in 1848; the bullet 
missed its billet, but lodged in her flesh. The girl 
is now in her 59th year. 

Dearu OF A CENTENARIAN.—The journals. an- 
nounce the death in her 102nd year of the Marquise 
de Cornimont de Bellefontaine, at her chateau in 
the Vosges. The deceased was lady of honour to 
Queen Marie-Antoinette, and owed her preservation, 
at the time of the invasion of the Tuileries, to the 
devotedness of a Swiss who rolled her up in a packet 
of linen, and afterwards concealed her in his house 





for several days. She left France at that peed 
and did not return until the reign of Charles X. Her 
husband was for a long time the king’s aide-to. 
¢amp. 





—_—_—— — 


FACETI A. 

Wu does a sculptor die the+most horrible of 
deaths ?) He makes faces and “‘ busts.”’ 

A MAN, hearing that a raven would live two hun. 
dred years, bought one to test the truth ‘of the as. 
sertion. 

CURRAN was once asked’‘by one of his brother 
lawyers: “ Do you-see anytinng ridi¢nious in this 
wig?” ‘ Nothing but the head,” was the reply. 

AFTER THE BALL. 

“Did'I say anything foolish, Parker, when you 
woke me this morning?” 

*"No, miss. You looked it !”"—Punch. 

“WHEN TAKEN TO BE WELL SHAKEN.”—A gon- 
tleman from California, at present ona visit to Fug. 
land, assures us that earthquakes are so common at 
San Francisco that’even the ragged urchins in the 
streets have shock heads !—Fun. 

BENIGHTED BEINGS. 

“Spile the hay? Ay, but the master let ’em in, 
They be a school, Jini: A poor, ignorant lot come 
fro’ London for the day; and, mayb. none on ‘em 
ain’t never seen a hayfitld afore!” —- Punch. 

By Gus !—We are informed that during the past 
season the [talian coral’ fishery has been very sne- 
cessful, and will realize about three million francs. 
This is good news for the babies, and seems to pro- 
mise a large crop of teeth.— Fun. 

PURE REASON, 

“You will grow up ugly, Ada, if you make 
faces.” 

“ Did you make faces when you were a little girl, 
auntie ?”’ 

NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 

Son and Heir (just home from selwol, and sur. 
rounded by his adoring womankind): “I.say! Just 
wouldn’t the holidays be: jolly if it wasn’t for the 
dentist !’—Punch. 

ASCENSION DAY. 

* We shall not be open to-morrow,” said a Pari. 
sian shopkeeper to’a Yankee customer, “ because 
to-morrow is A id Day.” : 

** Ah!” said the American’; “ car you tell me from 
where does the balloon go up ?” 

A LAST RESORT. 

Mrs: Brown: “Why; May, my love, why aré you 
in mourning ?” 

May: * I’m notin ‘mourning, ‘Mrs: Brown, but a9 
the widows are getting all the offers now-a-days’ we 
poor girls have to résort to artilice.” 

AN ALTERNATIVE. 

Owner of Canine Individual: “'Not’a good house 
dog because he didn’t bark whem you came? Ho 
generally barks at beggars,:but tho’s ulwuys mute 
bag he’s after rats and that sort of vermin.’— 

un 





THE CLOSE: OF THE SEASON. 

Housemaid (to constant visitor): “ Missis sends 
you this, and you needn’t: come again, for we're all 
going to the sea-side on Saturday.” 

Mendicant: “ Teil the lady I’m much obliged to 
her, and I’m going to the sea-side myself next 
week !”—Punch. 

LATEST FROM THE PLAYGROUND. 

First Schoolboy : “ You're the new boy, ain’tyou? 
Look here, do you collect stamps ?”’ 

Second Ditto (reasswred): ** Ye—s.”” 

First Schoolboy: ‘‘ Then there’s one-for you!” 

[Comes down heavily. on his toes, and cuts of !— 
Punch. 

A Puzzurna Rexnatrion.—A Pittsburgh paper 
recently stated that a gentleman of the name of 
Appleton, who nearly perished in a fire, was “ the 
favourite grandson of his-uncle’”” It is-our proud 
duty to add the farther information thathis cousit 
declared he was the best som he had ever hal— 
Fun. 

ANxIOUSs FOR THE! TruTH.—A gentleman wa 
staying at a country house, when, heuring a great 
clatter below, one morning, he louked vut and sa 
a couple of grooms holding one of the servant-imaids 
on a horse, which they led with difficulty once 
round the yard. He asked them what it wil meant. 
Well, you see, sir,” said they, ‘* we're gong to take 
the horse to market to be sold, and we want to be 
able to say he has carried a lady.” 

PRECISION. 

A witness in court, who had been cautioned to 
give a precise answer toevery question, and nvt talk 
about what he might think the question meant, a9 
interrogated as follows; 

“ You drive.a waggon ?” 

** No, sir, I do not.” i 

“ Why, sir, did you not tell my learned friend # 
this moment?” 
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I did not,” 

“Now, sit, I put it to you on your oath. Do you 
drive a waggon ?”’ 

“No, sir. ) i 

“What is your occupation, then ? 

“| drive a horse.” 

DIDN’T LIKE MUTTON, 

A good story is told of the recent excellent. per- 

formance of Handel’s “Messiah” at a Baptist 


_———— 
“No, sir, 


sh. 
Tomes took his wife-to hear the grand music 
so splendidly rendered ‘on that occasion, and, after 
listening with apparetit ‘enjoyment, ‘the pair be- 
came suddenly “interested in one of the 
grand choruses : “ We all, like sheep, have gone 
stray.’ 
wv irst @ sharp soprano voice exclaimed.: 

“ We all, like sheep>—”’ 

Next a deep bass voice uttered, in the most ear- 
pest tone: 

“We all, like sheep——” 

Then all the singers at once asserted : 

“We all, like sheep——” 

“Darn’d if I do!’’ exclaimed old Rusticus to his 
partner. ‘“‘I like beef and bacon, but I can’t bear 
sheep nieat!”” 

There was an audible titter in that vicinity, but 
the splendid music attracted attention from the 
pair, and they quietly slipped out. 

A SINGULAR KCHO, 

We once saw a story of Patrick, who heard his 
master tell of a very remarkable echo over the hill 
inthe woods. Patrick had a euriosity to try the 
echo himself, so away he went. ‘The account of hig 
excursion we will take as he gave it to his master: 

“| jist run over to the place ye was spakin’ uv, 
toconvarse a bit wid the wonderful crathur. So 
says 1, ‘Hullo!’ 

“¢ Hall, hullo, hullo, you noisy rascal !’ 

“T thought that was very quare, sir, and I said 
‘Hullo’ again. 

“*Hnilo yourself,’ said the echo, ‘you began it 
first.’ 
“* What are you made of ?’ says I. 

“* Shut your mouth,’ says the echo, 

“So says 1, ‘Ye blatherin’ scoundrel, if ye were 
flesh, like an honest man, I’d hammer ye till the 
mother of ye wouldn’t know her impedent son.’ 
And what do you think the echo said to that, sir? 

“*Scamper, ye baste of a paddy,’ says he, ‘ or if 
I catch ye I'll break every bone in yer old body. 
And it hit meon the head with a big stone, sir, and 
was nigh knocking the poor brain out of me, So 
Irun as fast as ever 1 could, till at last I’m here to 
tell ye uv it, sir,” 

EFFECTS OF THE HOT WEATHER. 

Mr. Lazie ‘longs engaged a valet to relieve him 
from the labour of parting his back hair. 

Mr. Scamper found that business took him sud- 
denly (ina friead’s yacht) to the cooling coast: of 
Norway, whence he telegraphed to his wife that, as 
he most probably would be detained some weeks, she 
had better take the children down to Felixstowe or 
Worthing. 

Mr. Foppington saved a pound a week by giving 
up his usual bouquet for his button-hole, on the 
= that it was—aw—too hot yon know to carry 
things. 

Mr. Larker bought a squirt, and amused himself 
by sprinkling all the passers-by who had not their 
umbrellas up. 

Mr. Neerdoweel resolved to do something for a 
livelihood, but so intense was the heat that his good 
resolution quickly melted yuite away. 

Miss Walsingham ate two-and-twenty ices at a 
ball, findiug nothing else to do, as the men had all 
struck dancing. 

Mr. Swetter joined a reading party who proposed 
to take it coolly and to go to Iceland. 

Mr. Guzzlemore daily drank two quarts of cham- 
pagne cup with his dinner, and even then protested 
that his throat was as dry as a debate upon Scotch 
law reform, 

Mr. Clyfaker complained of business being sadly 
slack, as, in consequence of the hot weather, the 
swells all left their heavy jewellery at home, and 
Went about with next to uvthing in their pockets. 

tr. Latebird came home nightly at three o’clock 
4m., on the plea that the great heat prevented him 
trom sleeping until the smaller hours, 

Mr, Sweller, of the Albany, was seen walking in a 
dust-coat, and without his gloves. 

8. MacSkinflynt put her servants on board 

wages, and fed her husband on cold mutton while 

great heat lasted. 

: Mr. Reeder found his strength so much redneed 

°y the hot weather that he was reluctantly obliged 

© leave his books and join a crew in pulling up from 

denhead to Oxford. 

tr. Downie was so greatly overcome by the hot 

Weather that in a moment of exhaustion he overpaid 
& cabman, 


Mr. ‘lippleton discovered that the salmon had got 





into his head before the seeond entrée, which he pro- 
tested was “intonshequench—hic—stornry—hic— 
hightempreture,”’ 

Mr. Diddler found his resources so exhausted by 
the heat that he felt himself compelled to leave his 
lodgings without settling with his landlady. 

Mr, Phunkie was so greatly overcome by the high 
temperature that in the heat of the moment he used 
a rather warm expression while dancing with Miss 
Flirtingly,. and. has since, been tortured by the 
thought that,he is bound now. to. propose to her. 

Mr. Foresight has just laid in his winter stock. of 
coal, at an advance of more than twelve shillings a 
ton, which, in total ignorance of any other reason, 


the attributes wholly to the wondrously hot weather. 


—Punch. 








LOVE. AND CARE,—AN ALLEGORY. 


a 


A yours was travelling on a summer's 


day, 
When suddenly a stranger 
Appeared before him, saying, “Sir, your 


way 
Is rough and full of danger ; 
And I—you've heard of me; my name is 
Care— 


Intend, for your protection, 
To dog your steps, and watch you, every- 
where, 
With keen, but kind, inspection !”” 


A surly wight he seemed ; and so the lad, 
Who wished not his assistance, 
Stepped off with quickened pace; while, 
slow and sad, 
Care followed at a distance. 


And soon the youth espies along the way, 
Tripping in wanton measure, 

A dashing damsel, very. fine and gay— 
Her name (she said) was Pleasure. 


“Come ‘ follow me !” the merry maiden 
crie 

With peals of silver laughter; 

“T will—I will!” the joyful youth replied, 
And gaily followed after. 

Alas! she led him such a crazy dance, 
He presently grew tired,— 

And stopped, at length—unwilling to ad- 


vance 
Through paths so much bemired. 


To Pleasure’s ways no longer now inclined, 
He oifered small resistance 
When Care came up (for he was close be- 
hind) 
And tendered his assistance, 


But, soon escaping from his hated guide, 
He spied a pensive maiden 
Of wondrous beauty, by a fountain’s 
side 
With sprigs of myrtle laden. 
“Oh, Love!” he cried (for truly it was 


she), 
‘1 beg your kind endeavour 

From this detested Care to set me free; 
And keep me so for ever !” 


“Nay !” said the maid; “and yet my vo- 
taries swear 
My charms are so.beguiling 
That in my cheering presence even Care 
Has got a trick of smiling !” 
J.G.8. 


GEMS. 


He who is conspiring against the peace of another 
necessarily loses tiis own. 

THER is nothing that lightens one’s burden so 
quickly and so much as to help other people carry 
theirs. 

Do the best you can where you are; and when 
that is done you will see an opening for something 
better. 

Iv you are conscious of certain infirmities of cha- 
racter, select companions in whose society you would 
be ashamed to give way to them. 

THE swan subiiues the eagle when he attacks her 
on her own element; so the weakest may subdue 
the strongest foe if he but keep his place and do his 
duty. 

Wuo is wise? He that is teachable. Who is 
mighty? Hethat conquers himself. Whoisrich? 
He that is contented. Whoishonoured? He that 
honoureth others. 

CuaRriry is never lost; it may meet with ingrati- 
tude, or be of no service to those on whom it was 
bestowed, yet it ever does a.work of beauty and 
grace upon the heart of the giver. 


Lzagn in youth, if you can, that happiness is not | 


outside, but inside. A good heart and a clear con- 


| dropped on the skin it eats into it like fire, 





science bring happiness, which no riches and no cir: 
cumstances alone éver do. 


HOUSEHOLD’ TREASURES. 


Tue Correct. Weranr oF Mitx.—Mr. Gail 
Borden, of White Plains, N.Y., who condnets.an 
establishment for preparing condensed milk, has 
been making some experiments for the purpose of 
determining the correct weight of crude milk. He 
took the milk of several cows, and, mingling.it to- 
gether and then thoroughly cooling it, he had it 
accurately weighed. The result was that a quart 
of milk, so measnred and weighed on delicate scales, 
was equal to 2 lb.2}.0z. The tests were made with 
different samples of milk ut different times, but 
without materially altering the weight. Mr. Borden 


has adopted the above asa true weight of a quaré of 
milk of fair average quality. Hence, any person who 
buys milk may determine by weight, with satis- 
factory accuracy, whether he receives a quart when 
he is required to pay for that quantity. 





“STATISTICS. 


Tue Precious MeTauts.—The importa of gold 
bullion and specie into the United Kingdom in the 
first half of the year 1872, registered at the Custom 
House, amounted to 8,107,2481., being less by 
2,919,910. than in the corresponding half of the pre- 
ceding year; and the registered exports of gold 
amounted to 8,753,2771., an increase of 3,374,730l. 
The registered imports of silver in the first half of 
the year 1872 amounted to 5,577,109/., being less by 
3,111,096l, than in the corresponding half of the pre- 
ceding year; and the registered exports: of silver 
amounted to 5,997,363/., an increase of 715,486/. 
Thus, comparing the first half of 1872 with that of 
1871, our imports of gold and ‘silver bullion and 
specie show a decrease of 6,031,006/., and our ex- 
ports of those articles an increase of 4,090,166/. ; 
and both in gold and silver our exports have ex- 
ceeded our imports. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We understand that. Messrs. Heaton, of Bir- 
mingham, have entered into a contract with the 
English Government to coin a large quantity of 
silver. It is to be delivered in the course of this 

ear. 
? A RESTAURATEUR of Tours having sued the 
French Government for the keep of Prince Frederick 
Charles (the Red Prince) and his staff in February 
and Magch, 1871, to the amount of 1,2001., has had 
awarded him one-half of his claim, 600/. 

CoaL IN Texas.—Large fields of superior bitu- 
minous coal have been recently discovered near San 
Antonio, Texas. The vein is near the surface, it is 
4 ft. thick, and it promises an almost inexhaustible 
supply of excellent coal. 

Few people form an exact ideaof the number of 
cafés, estaminets, and cabarets in Paris. It results 
from a recent statistical account that there are 
5,800 establishments where wine is sold, and that 
employ 15,000 individuals, The amount of business 
done yearly is 150 millions, 

ANTSs,—Red auts, if made angry, discharge a very 
pungent acid substance, called formic acid, “ for- 
mica” being Latin for ant. If these ants are dis- 
tilled a substance is produced so burning that if bn is 

is 
also derived from the stinging nettle. 

CoAL IN THE Wrest.—The present annual quan- 
tity of coal wrought in the Somerset and Glouces~ 
tershire coal-field is 1,000,000 tons or less. ‘Taking 
it at this figure, there:is enough coal within a depth 
of 1,500 ft. to last for 1,719 years. If we go down to 
3,000 ft. we gain 1,520 years more, and if we go on 
to 6,000 ft. we prolong the period by 2,227 years. 


| The total.quantity down to a depth of 4,000 ft. is 


equal to a supply at the present rate for 4,219 years. 
Of course the consumption is increasing, but there 
is evidently a wide scope for its growth. A fourfold 
consumption at a workable depth of 4,000 ft. would 
find a supply for more than 1,000 years. 

Tus, GREAT AUSTRALIAN OVERLAND TELE- 
@RAPH.—Mr. Todd, superintendent of telegraphs in 
South Australia, proposes to travel overland to 
Adelaide, so as to inspect the whole of the great 
overland Australian telegraph line, which he hopes 
to.leave in good order. The establishment of through 
wire communication is promised this month. It is 
proposed to build some stations at various pointe 
along the great line, upon which it would seem that 
250 miles remained to be completed at the close of 
April. There have been so many disappointmente 
in regard to what is no doubt a very trying and 
difficult enterprize that possibly through communi- 
cation may not be established over the lino after all 
this nstaae sf The expenditure made upon the line te 
the elose of March amounted to 190,000/. 
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Lorp Daxs's Exron 391 No. | earl, and all the sons of a marquis have the title of Lord 
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OssxkevaTIONs oF St. Destiny, commenced 
Switain’s Dar .,. 402 Tihcet, con.” G20 | cen) app. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Juvents.—At the cricket match played between 
Oxford and Cambridge this year the victory was obtained 
by the latter by as much as one innings and l6¢ runs. We 
believe that never before has Oxford sustained so severe 
a defeat in the cricket field. In the match recently 
played between the Gentlemen and Players the Geatle- 
men won with five wickets to apare. 

D. J. 8.—Slight cases of rheumatism are often cured 
ey feeding on asparagus, and more chronic cases are 
much relieved by this vegetable, especially if the pa- 
sient carefully avoids all acids, whether in food or beve- 
cage. The Jerusalem artichoke has also a similar effect 
in relieving rheumatism. The heads may be eaten in 
the usual way ; but tea made from the leaves of the stalks, 
and drunk three or four timesa day, isa more certain 
remedy, though not equally agreeable. 

Maar B.—The late Prince Cousort, the husband of our 
Queen, died of gastric fever on the 14th December, 1861. 
The Memorial erected to his fame stands on the site of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. Perhaps the Memorial may 
ve said to be finished, yet it is uot complete, as it wants 
the statue of the Prince Consort, for which the canopy 
is built. The statue will we believe represent His Royal 
Highness in a seated position, and is in the hands of the 
selebrated sculptor Mr. Foley, to whum it was entrusted 
after the death of Baron Marochetti- 

G. 8. F. G.—How a person who describes himself asa 
foreman in a reputable mechanical trade can be such an 
individual as to be also “‘under the thumb” of anybody 
is a problem the demonstration of which it is opined 
would take more space than an ordinary mathematical 
theorem. It is clear however that it is useless for such 
an individual to go courting, for the ladies like freedom 
ef position in a lover above all things. Thus your com- 
plete omission of any particulars of your personal appear- 
ance is of less importance than it might have been. 

Marx W.—L. The ability of individuals almost always 
shows itself in early life, although if the bent of the 
genius be then neglected or depressed by pursuits of a 
foreign nature the growth of a man's powers may be slow 
or they may never grow. If you place the foal of a race 
horse to do the duty of turning a mill you must not be 
disappointed if his performances do not equal those of 
his sire, nor be surprised if in his efforts to get through 
His routine work some sparks of the breed should occa- 
sionally be emitted, 2. Sir Walter Scott did not write 

his “Lay ” till he was thirty-four, aud he was forty-three 
when ‘* Waverley " was published, 

Ricuarp B.—The celebrated Daniel Lambert died in 
1809 in his fortieth year. His weight was 52st. 12lbs., or 
740 pounds. But if true this weight has been surpassed 

by a coloured woman, probably the largest and heaviest 
person of her sex in the world, who died at St. Louis, a 
tew weeks ago, at the age of 51 years. The almost in- 
credible statement is made that she weighed between 
900 and 1,000 pounds, was 5 feet 10 inches in height, 18 
inches across the shoulders, and that her arms were 30 
inches in circumference. It is said that it took eight 
men and six rollers combined to lower her from the wag- 
gon into her grave. 

W. J., Juug.—l. The any available means appears to be 
the plentiful insertion of advertisements in the local 
newspapers. 2. Clerks are rather at a discount in Aus- 
tralia. The salary for an ordinary situation when ob- 
tained is 1501 a year. 3. The climate of Australia is gene- 
rally healthy. In some parts the hot winds which peri- 
odically occur are a nuisauce to fresh comers, and the 
appearance of drought is more frequent than in England, 
The cost of living is much higher thau in England, ex- 
cepting for agricultural labourers and persons of that 
class» Letters of recommendation are useful to emi- 
grants 

Langzy.—We are afraid that, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous specifics proffered for the purpose, it is almost 
impossible to refertilize that flesh-coloured spot which 
makes its appearance on the crown of some heads as the 
years passaway. The hairdresser naturally calls your 
attention to the fact that “it’’ is “ thinning at the 
top” and suggests a remedy which is often applied. The 
**thinning” process however gues on, and the scientifics 
have yet to make the disvovery which will rehabilitate 
those who “ have got no wool on the top of the head in 

the place where the wool ought to grow.” Of course a 

fortune awaits the enterprizing individual whose an- 
pouncement of such a discovery can endure the neces- 
sary tests. 

EMMELINE.—We feel some difficulty in recommending 

a costume forthe occasion, especially as weare afraid that 

your notions of style and economy are not consistent. 

jlowever we may say that in i i 





fashion of corselets is reviving, and think the following 
equipment may suit the occasion. D 
mousseline de laine, trimmed with wide bias scalloped 
bands, or several narrow flounces acal 


and Right Honourable. 
artifice in music whereby the parts are so combined that 
they may without inconvenience be trans; 

acute to grave if oe are placed above the theme and 


Skirt of dark gray 
and edged 


3. Double counterpoint is an 
from 


from grave to acute if they are placed below it, while the 
theme suffers no change in its melody whether the coun- 
terpoint exists in one of the extreme parts or in one of 
the intermediate. There are seven different modes iu 
which these invertions can be made, of which—according 
to Cherubini—double counterpoint in the twelfth is one 
of the most used and one of the richest in 4 
The difference between a major and a minor key consists 
in the mode in w the tones, semitones etc., are ar- 
ranged between a given sound and its octave above or 
below ; thus the production of what is called the sharp 
series of keys arises from a succession of perfect 
fifths taken in ascending, or fourths in descending, be- 
ginning with C for the major ones or A for the minor 
ones. 5, Sirius, or the Dog Star, is situated in the right 
shoulder of the constellation Orion. Astronomers have 
been unable to calculate its distance from the earth. One 
hy pothesis suggests a distance of about twenty trillions 
of English miles | Another states the distance to be very 
much greater. 6, The handwriting is plain and bold. 


THE WOODLAND GATE. 


A maiden stands by the woodland gate, 
Where the willow boughs hang over, 
Her round arms. don the top it bar, 

While her soft brown eyes gaze out afar 
O'er the fields of blossoming clover. 
Aud a half-impatient, restless look 
In- the depths of her dark eyes lingers, 
And the white brow wears an auxious frown 
As she flings the fragrant wild rose down 
She has crushed in her taper fingers. 


“ How dull is my life! How small and meaa 
Are the trifles that fill its measure ; 
Birds and blossoms and leaf-crowned trees 
‘The slow aud dull-souled clod may please, 
But I long for the gay world’s pleasure, 
I hate the uveventful round 
Of a life so plain and lowly, 
The same dull routine o’er aud o'er— 
Each day is like the one before, 
And all creep by so slowly. 
‘I'd join the gay world’s giddy thron 
‘And share its wealth and splendour 3 
I ne'er cau wed plain Robert Gray, 
And pass my life this hum-drum way— 
‘LY hough his heart be true and teuder ; 
The world is hollow aud false and cold, 
Say those who dwell within it ; 
But Fortune’s favour is worth the while— 
I long to bask iu her sunny smile, 
And my heart is set to win it |” 
The forest trees across the fields 
Their lengthened shades were throwing, 
While ali athwart the western skies 
Flamed up the royal sunset dyes . 
In gold and crimson glowing, 
When, by the brown oid woodland gate, 
A youth and maiden parted— 
A tear or two on Robert's face 
As from the dear old trysting-place 
He turned, half broken-hearted. N.D. B. 


Agiabne K. M., twenty-three, tall, aud domesticated, 
would like to marry a tall, dark, loving young man; a 
tradesman's son preferred, 

Janet N., twenty, tall, dark, good figure, and accom- 
plished. Respondent must be a good siuyer ; an officer in 
the Navy preterred, 

Ocgay, twenty-eight, medium height, good looking, 
fair complexion, in the Royal Navy. Kespondent must 
be pretty and accomplished, 

Wituiam B., twenty-eight, 5ft. 4in., tall, handsome, and 
amiable. Respondent must be fair, loving, handsome, 
and about the same age and height. 

WituaM Roros, 5ft. 7in., fair, considered handsome, 
wishes to marry a young lady who is, good looking; a 
brunette preferred, 

Sam, twenty-six, 5ft. 5in., fair, and a merchant’s clerk. 
Respondent must be about twenty, pretty, intelligent, and 
affectionate. 

Scorriz, a gunner in the Royal Artillery, twenty, 
5ft. Sin., wishes to marry a young English lassie who is 
pretty and industrious. 

Anyi, ninetsen, medium height, fair, light gray eyes, 
loving, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and able to keep a wife comfortably ; a mechanic pre- 
ferred, 

Lucr E., twenty-three, very pretty, and accomplished, 
would like to marry a tall, dark geat}eman, who is very 
loving, fond of home, aud able to make a deserving wite 
happy. 

LoveLY Apa, eighteen, medium height, dark hair, 
blue eyes, rosy cheeks, pretty, loving aud fond of sing- 
ing. Respondent must be about twenty-three, fair, and 
a r P +a hl tr 

Witttam W., twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., dark-brown eyes, 
fair, loving, and a tradesman’s son. ndent must not 
be more than twenty, handsome, domesticated, and fond 
of children. 











officer in one of the finest regiments in England, would 


like to marry a young lady, who must be pretty and very 


loving. 

C. M., twenty-three, lively, good tempered, and 
filling a good Gtuntigd.. Henpentens must be dark and 
manly looking with a loving heart, from twenty-six to 
thirty-five years of age. 

James M., twenty-eight, rather tall, handsome, fond of 
music, and in a positi Respondent must be 
about twenty, pretty, accomplished, and have a little 
money. 
intpbtann helghtdahy handtenins’ deste vay seupeenent 
ium heig! fe e is very respectably 
ecenestety and if any young lady will take pity upon him 
he hopes he will prove a eaaie admirer. 
Muzny Maniay, nineteen, good tempered, thoroughly 
domesticated, and has a little money. Respondent must 
be a young man about twenty-three, dark, and in a good 
situation. 
N. K., twenty-three, fair, has a small income, lived 
most of his years in Scotland, but now wishes to settle 
in England. Respondent should be fair, not more than 
twenty years of age, accomplished, and able to makea 
young man happy. 
Eraipa, twenty-six, tall, auburn hair, fair complexion, 
pretty, very domesticated and loving, and would make a 
good wife. Respondent must be fair, able to keep a wife 
comfortably, and about thirty ; a sergeant in the Army 
preferred. 





E. Q. H., twenty-nine, medium height, fair hair, loving, 
fond of home, able to cook a dinner, and would make» 
wife. Respondent must be about thirty-three, and 
dl an Englishman, a native of Northumberland pre. 
ferred. F 

Ciaga, twenty-nine, handsome, brown hair, dark eyes, 
affectionate, good tempered, and having a good home of 


her own, wishes to marry a gentleman about thirty, who 
is tall, dark, handsome, and loving ; a good tradesman 
preferred, 


I. S., twenty-five, medium height, light complexion, 
would like to marry a young lady who has a little money, 
and would not object to enter into a small business. 
“1. §,”.is industrious and saving, and would make a very 
loving husband. 

Louisa W., eighteen, medium height, fair hair ani 
eyes, a loving ¢ position, and d ticated. Respon- 
dent must twenty-three, tall, handsome, loving, 
foud of home, and havea little money ; a farmer pre- 
ferred. ‘ 

Farr Manico3p, onto, medium height, dark 

complexion, pretty, loving and domesticated. Respon- 
dent should be an elderly gentleman who has retired 
from business; he must be affectionate, fond of music, 
and good tempered. 
Evizasetu M.,, nineteen, tall, rather fair, pretty, do- 
mesticated, and of a loving dispositi Respond 
should be tall, dark, fond of home, age not over tweuty. 
five years, and able to keep a wife comfortably; only 
those who are really genuine need reply ; a tradesman 
preferred. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : J 
James is responded to by—* Emma F.,” nineteen, tall, 
pretty, fond of home, and a domestic servant. 

Latta Rooxa by—-“A esman,” twenty-one, 
5ft. 5in., fair complexion, and of very steady habits. 
three , medium height, 








Jossru by—“ Grace G.,” twenty- 
affectionate, and a domestic servan 

Hues by—* Chloris B. E.,” twenty, very pretty, ac- 
complished, and of a very loving nature; would try to 
make * Hugh " comfortable, 

Susiz by—‘ Lonely George,” twenty-one, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, dark complexion, fond of singing, loving, and 
is in the Navy. 

Witiiam by—" Sarah,” thirty-eight, of a loving dis- 
position, a teetotaler, a good housewife, and can turn her 
hand to engthing. 

Iva Lez by—* Happy Jack,” 5ft. Gin., dark complexion, 
of a loving disposition, amiable temper, handsome, a pub- 
lican’s son, and very fond of music, 

Francis by—" Nellie,” twenty, medium height, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, domesticated, loving, and will 
make a good wife. 

James W. by—“ Lottie S.,” nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark 
hair, blue eyes, pretty, well educated, aud extremely fond 
of music; would make a loving wife. 

Ross H. by—“ H. O. B.,” twenty-two, who almost cor- 
responds with her advertisement, being tall, fair, etc. ; 
he holds a first-class situation, with good prospects of get- 
ting on in life. 

Teppx W. by—‘‘ M. K. W.,” twenty-three, tall, fair, 
amiable, and feels confident she would make home all 
that a sensible man could desire ; she has had experience 
in housekeeping for some time past. 
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r g your quest over 
wad searching for an answer we find that the pretty 


Matruew §&., twenty-eight, tall, handsome, and an 


G, A. Suira. 
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